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WINDOW DRESSING AND 
STORE ADVERTISING. 








MOST remarkable change in 
all forms of successful ad- 
vertising is that whereby 
the flamboyant and exag- 
gerated have given place to 
the direct and matter of 
fact: It is only the ex- 
tremely rural or inexperi- 
enced advertiser who deals 
in sweeping generalities and 

vague offers of tremendous bargains 

on paper only. The public want no 
long story, and palpable misstatement 
is looked upon as an advertisement in 
the popular sense merely, like fake 
puffs of third-rate vaudeville “stars,” 
and not as a serious statement of facts. 
+ 

It is well understood now by any 
keen business man who follows his ad- 
vertisements: with as relentless detail 
as he does his office expenses, that ad- 
vertising in one form or another has 
become a science ; that people look for 
it, depend upon it for information and 
will, in time, go to the man who is be- 
fore the public with his proposition. 

His representations will be accepted 

and acted upon in good faith and if 

they deceive so much the worse for the 
advertiser. 











» 
Pre-eminently it is a business age; 


things are refined down to a strictly 
material basis. The public does not 
mind reading rot if that is what they 
paid for, but they don’t want it in ad- 
vertisements. They buy very largely 
now as a result of reading what is of- 
fered, and when they start out to do 
their part they do not want to be 
fooled. 
» 

Window dressing and the arrange- 
ment of the store itself are, for the to- 
bacconist, the most concrete forms of 
advertising. There you have the thing 
itself ; not a written description or bill- 
board display. They do their own 
talking. No newspaper column or 
magazine page; no electric device or 
fence decoration acts as a medium be- 
tween the store and the buyer. They 
are to the majority of cigarmen what 
the newspaper, the magazine, the pos- 
ter, and the innumerable devices used 
to attract trade are to the general mer- 
chant or manufacturer who takes care 
to keep in touch with the purchaser. 


Instead of paying a man to write 
advertisements or an artist (?) to pro- 
duce startling effects in color on near 
or remote barns and rocky ledges, he 
attempts to put all this in the trimming 
of a window with its clear cut an- 
nouncement and the arrangement of 
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goods and general appearance and con- 
dition of the shop itself. He gets back 
to first principles and that which is the 
final test—what you have to sell and 
the place where it is sold; the quality 
of this and the manner of its arrange- 
ment determine your trade and your 
success. 
R 

It is impossible then to -overlook 
these things and expect to lead in busi- 
ness or even keep up. Business does 
not seek the individual; it must be 
sought and often with sweat and much 
painstaking. England got to thinking 
that the world’s trade must seek her. 
She had experienced a century of com- 
mercial supremacy, and prosperity had 
caused her merchants to grow stiff 
and her methods to become slightly 
antiquated. Only slightly too—they 
answered the purpose and would still 
do; but a pushful rival from across the 
sea made goods too, and was deter- 
mined to sell them. Newer and better 
methods, goods equally as satisfactory, 
promptness, readiness to meet the 
wishes of customers, enterprise ; these 
have done the work—the biggest 
work in the history of commerce, and 
to-day the bold American holds undis- 
puted first place among the world’s 
commercial nations and England is be- 
ginning to ask how it all happened. 
P x 


This is the history of many business 
houses once leaders in trade. They 
were satisfied to do business according 
to old methods—and they are repre- 
sentative now of only obsoleteness and 
past glory. It may not be dignified to 
hurry in order to catch a train, but if 
you want that train your dignity must 
take the consequences, for time and 
trains wait for no man. 

Ld 

The modern business seeker—hust- 
ler as he is called (and it conveys the 
idea better than Johnsonian phrases) 
—is not ponderously dignified; it is 
not a part of his profession. While 
the man of nice etiquette and strict for- 
mula is waiting an audience the re- 
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sourceful hustler , urtcerempniously 
pushes in and gets the ordét.” It may 
be an ideal way of doing business, but 
there is never much sympathy, for the 
man who is left. The point is—get the 
order. Success is not inclined to deal 
severely with that which made success 
possible. 
we 

The holiday man is now returning 
home to seek rest and go to work 
again. Meet him with a place which 
will make him glad to see the familiar 
stand again and think there is no store 
like your store for a smoker. There is 
nothing better than a little nomemade 
cordiality and a shop which reflects it 
in every suggestion. Try it—it will 
pay you. 

ad 

A window trimmed to suit the sea- 
son, with grain in straw and corn in 
ear—the backbone of prosperity— 
and other evidences of the harvest 
yield, is a wholesome and eye relieving 
sight. It is refreshing to the man 
born under the shadow of tall houses, 
while to him who has passed his youth 
where “keep off the grass” is un- 
known, it is a reminder of the days 
when he was younger and knew a 
great deal more than he ever will 
again. Such a card as the following is 
suggested as appropriate with such a 
display : 





Peace and Plenty 


We have the Pipe of Peace 
to go wih your Plenty. 











The eternal evidence of your particu- 
lar business need not forever be thrust 
forward to make the public understand 
you are a tobacconist and not a 
farmer. 
R 


Beautiful are the woods in Autumn. 
The brilliant coloring burnt into maple 
leaves show a “brand” of scarlet which 
will make a painter’s art look sick and 























es 


discount the most elaborate skill of the 
professional decorator. If you are in 
the way of obtaining half a dozen 


branch a stray maple place 
them a e shop window in de- 
cently arti form. For a few days 


at least appreciative eyes will render 
tribute to a touch of the real thing. A 
card to accompany a display of this 
kind could read with effect thus: 









Autumn Leaves 


(NON-SMOKABLE ) 


BUTT 


WE HAVE A CUBAN KIND 
WHICH IS A REGULAR 


Oughtem Smoke 











” 

Skillful window dressing does not 
necessarily consist in stuffing the space 
until it looks as if suffering from a fit 
of indigestion or even in the practice 
of providing ghastly skulls or other 
lugubrious specimens of a similarly 
depressing nature. There are enough 
death heads in life without exhibiting 
grave yard relics. 

* 


Mrs. Crimsonbeak—“There’s one 
thing about my husband I never could 
understand.” 

Mrs. Yeast—“And what’s that?” 

Mrs;-Crimsonbeak—“Why, when he 
comes home late he can’t find the key- 
hole; but when he gets inside, from 
the noise he makes, he seems to find 
everything in the room.”—Yonkers 
Statesman. 

¥ 

Bertha—I’m sorry you asked me to 
marry you. It pains me to refuse. 

Will (cheerfully )—Oh, don’t worry. 
Perhaps you know best what I’m es- 
caping.—Tit-Bits. ‘ 
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Nearly every man is familiar with a 
note of hand—some altogether too fa- 
miliar. The form of one skillfully 
written, following the regulation style 
and duly signed by the proprietor, 
should attract more than ordinary in- 
terest on the part of the passing pub- 
lic. One follows: 





CIGARVILLE, New York. 


ON DEMAND, for value received, we promise 


to give John Doe at our counter 


ONE GOOD SMOKE. 











There is nothing like the sight of 
money, or its equivalent, to attract, 
and a note means money—sometimes. 

R 


The old stock formula “money re- 
funded” has long ago lost its real sig- 
nificance. People who come _ back 
looking after their money usually find 
trouble instead. An inducement along 








































the same line is suggested which is 
equally as forceful and certainly less 
dangerous. It may appear as a card 
attached to a certain brand of goods 
or apply to everything in stock. 





If goods are 
NOT SATISFACTORY 


when smoked 


RETURN THEM 


and get your money back— 


IF YOU CAN. 











The percentage of returned smokes 
will not be difficult to take care of. 


A very much up-to-date magazine 
owner has been giving his own opinion 
of his own magazine by writing a sort 
of face indorsement across the front 
page. It is not the most modest thing 
in the world to do in the case of a 
magazine, but the owner is not noted 
for extreme humility in the matter of 
his own business, anyway. In the case 
of a store window the idea is not so 
bad, and is certainly not smacking of 
vulgarity. Its adoption would necessi- 
tate a thoroughly artistic window, and 
that is no mean attraction, even with- 
out notice. The indorsement could 
simply appear : 





A Well Dressed 
Window 


WE THINK SO, DON’T YOU? 
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“Dress does not make a man, but it 
often makes a successful one,” applies 
to a store every time. The great Jew 







Prime Minister was so of a 
judge, and could doubtle turned 
his hand to the decorat#™® of a win- 


dow with as much success as he exhib- 
ited in another sphere of influence. 


R 


Bargain hunters are a constantly 
increasing factor in the purchasing 
world, and they are not by any means 
confined to the supposedly gentle sex. 
A sharp notice showing any sort of a 
genuine bargain meets with quick re- 
turns, because the passing crowd, 
whether in a rush or not, always has 
an eye out for such. An announce- 
ment of some special feature is sure to 
stimulate demand, and it requires but 
very little ingenuity to prepare one 
six days in the week with an extra one 
for the seventh if necessary. A dull 
window means a dull trade, and as 
sure as a crow has black wings, a 
pleasing, oft-changed and lively win- 
dow brings its reward in increased 
public interest and more diverse pat- 
ronage. Such small notices for in- 
stance as: 





Don’t 
“FALL DOWN,” 


but 


FALL IN LINE 


For bargains offered. 











accompanied by price cards will do 
good work at small pay and board 
themselves. The pedestrian stops, 
takes a look and says to himself “that’s 
cheap enough.” He drops in there and 
then and comes out a customer. The 
ordinary citizen has a mighty keen ap- 
preciation of good effect in window 
dressing, and a tangible way of show- 
ing it. He buys. 

















For the next few weeks yachts and 
the cup and coming struggle will be of 
more general interest and more widely 
- discus n any other topic of the 

day. .. a a century’s residence 

in this. c ry the cup has become 
somewhat of a fixture, and nobody 
worries over its being “lifted,” but the 
great tea merchant's advertisement, 
nevertheless, will occupy newspaper 
space, and the public curiosity until he 
is once more sent back home with kind 
words and a “come again.” Advantage 
should be taken in advertising of every 
interesting local incident, and particu- 
larly of one likely to command so much 
public attention. Good pictures of the 
yachts will appear by the dozen, and 
a “sea view” properly arranged with a 
dashing cut of the yachts showing up 
in the foreground will secure its share 
of public admiration. Flags are al- 
ways in order, and an excellent oppor- 
tunity is afforded in this connection 
to use them. If you want to show up 
a particular brand of your goods, se- 
lect a box, place it between the yachts, 
and exhibit over it a card with some 
such phrase as 










PICK THE WINNER 











Your cigars will be in good com- 
pany, and cigars, like men, are judged 
somewhat by the company they keep. 


Rx 


In spite of the Horton law and other 
marks of official disfavor the great 
American public take a pretty lively 
interest in a contest between two mas- 
ters of the art of scientific scrapping, 
and are perfectly familiar with all the 
technical terms employed in the 
phraseology of fisticuffs. Indeed, the 
latest champion enjoys about as much 
hero-worship and hard cash for the 
work he does as any ordinarily ambi- 
tious man wants. The tobacconist’s 
store has its full share in the discus- 
sion of the noble art as practised by its 
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greatest exponents from bantam to 
heavy weight, and a card having refer- 
ence to some of the terms used to de- 
nominate particular “brands” of these 
modern fighting machines would not 
be far away as an attraction to more 
than the openly professing disciple of 
the science. 





Bantam Weight Prices 


VERSUS 


Heavy Weight Goods 











If the originator of the card can do a 
little freehand work himself (with the 
pencil) he could embellish the card 
with a pose or two illustrating the so- 
lar plexus or some other equally inter- 
esting and historical position. 
r 

All the way up from the far Fiji.Isl- 
ands there comes the story of an Eng- 
lish seller of tobacco who was not an 
enthusiastic admirer of societies which 
have for their object the sending out 
of raw religious bigots to convert the 
“heathen” (so called). In these isl- 
ands the missionary has been known 
to do service at dinner—served instead 
of serving—and this the tobacconist 
evidently had in mind when he got out 
his card. It read: 





Sad Story of a 
Missionary 


Died from excessive smoking 











It might be only a friendly warning 
to those given to over-indulgence in 
the use of tobacco, but a nervous mis- 
sionary arrival might be pardoned for 
not interpreting it in that way. 
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Tobacco znd Its Substitutes. 


T takes something of a professional 
nowadays to know whether he is 
buying genuine tobacco or one of 

the skillfully prepared substitutes for, 
or imitations of it. Recent applica- 
tions for patents disclose the fact that 
the entire vegetable kingdom is being 
ransacked for material to take the 
place of nicotine in cigars, plug for 
chewing and fuel for the pipe. There 
is hardly a familiar herb whose leaves 
are not called into requisition. It is 
no idle tale that the potato, the beet, 
the cabbage and turnip help out the 
commercial supply of the weed. For 
the preparation of these plants and 
the imitative doctoring of them there 
are innumerable ingenious processes. 

A preparation extensively used now, 

and which resembles an ordinary plug 
of tobacco, is made of gentian root, 
prickly ash bark, sassafras bark, and 
extract of licorice. Tons of it are 
chewed, and the chewers would be as- 
tonished and even indignant, if told 
they were not chewing tobacco at all. 
There are other substitutes such as 
cocoa leaves and bay leaves, which are 
largely used. One of the most pecu- 
liar substitutes has been patented by a 
woman. She manufactures cigars of 
eucalyptus leaves, and the inventor 
says that they have a clean, pleasant 
flavor. This woman inventor is pro- 
lific of ideas and claims for her cigars 
that they can be ground up for snuff, 
powdered into a tooth paste, and with 
suitable fats made into candles and 
soaps. Substitutes themselves are not 
nearly so dangerous as imitations 
which are sold as tobacco. These 
are widely advertised under high 
sounding names as the sweetest 
of plug, and many of them are 
nothing more than flavored hay, 
coffee mixed with thyme and cinna- 
mon, and one is simply a mixture of 
tea leaves and honey with a small 
quantity of tobacco added. 

A cigar extensively smoked is made 

of sunflower leaves. The flowers are 
cut just as the seeds are ripening. 
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There is one preparation for which 
the claim is made that it destroys the 
taste for tobacco. A mixture is pre- 
pared consisting of alcoho oil of 
apple, tonka bean and lau . This 
is put up in stone jars and Kept tightly 
corked for a month. It is then ready 
for use. An ordinary cigar is taken 
and the end to be lighted is dipped in 
this liquor. This cigar, when it is 
smoked, is supposed to have a peculiar 
flavor which will at first be especially 
agreeable to the taste, but which will 
in time produce a nausea that will de- 
stroy a smoker’s taste for tobacco and 
so break the habit in him. 

About the only result from this sort 
of a smoke or chew is to give the 
smoker the dopes, and after he gets 
over this, he goes back to smoking 
tobacco again. For tobacco there is 
but one real substitute—tobacco. 





Recent Incorporations. 


HE Cabinet Cigar Co., Washing- 
ton, D. C. $100,000. 

The International Cigar Co., 
Pierre, S. D. $5,000,000. 

Patent Tobacco Sample Binder Co., 
New York. $10,000. 

Gynn Henriquez Stevenson Cigar 
Co., Camden, N. J. $100,000. 

The Cuban Co-operative Cigar Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. $5,000. 

The Neudecker Tobacco Co., Balti- 
more, Md. $300,000. 

The Schoyer-Gerstyle 
Co., Denver, Col. $35,000. 

The United States Retailers and 
Consumers Cigar and Tobacco Co., 
N. Y. $50,000. 

The Pan-American Midway Cigar 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. $15,000. 

The Stevenson Cigar Co., New Jer- 
sey. $100,000. 

Fernandoz Hermanos & Co., New 
York. $30,000. 

The Havana-American Tobacco Co., 
New York. $2,500. 

The W. F. McMasters Cigar Mfg. 
Co., Joliet, Ill. $2,500. 


Mercantile 














The W. L. Petty Co., Rocky Mount, 
N.C. $100,000. 

The Frisch Cigar Store Co., New 
York. $1,000,000. 

Thé L6pez-Grau Co., New York. 
$25,000. 

The New York and Key West Ci- 
gar Co., New York. $25,000. 

The Tiger Cigar Store, Baltimore, 
Md. $500. 

The Empire Cigar & Tobacco Co., 
Chicago, IIl., name changed to Porto 
Rico Export Co. 

The Central Cigar Co., Jackson, 
Mich. $5,000. 

The W. C. Thomas Tobacco Co., 
Kinston, N. C. $4,100. 

The Seidenberg Co., New York. 
$200,000. 

The Connecticut Valley Tobacco 
Co., Rutherford, N. J. $25,000. 

The M. Montoto Cigar Co., Cam- 
den, N. J. $50,000. 

The Gem City Tobacco Co., Quincy, 
Ill. $1,000. 

The Superia Cigar Manufacturing 
Co., Detroit, Mich. $6,000. 

The Reymer Bros.’ Cigar Co., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. $10,000. 

The Bacco Manufacturing Co., 
Springfield, Ill. $5,000. 


New York Theatres. 


ITH one or two notable exceptions 
—that wonderfully elastic attrac- 
tion “Florodora” and the always 

entertaining Proctor’s — amusement 
houses have been on a long vacation 
and September’s brilliant theatre lights 
and gay crowds are welcome sights on 
Broadway. Proctor’s Fifth Avenue 
theatre has been crowded all summer 
and from now on you will claim a seat 
early or brace for “standing room 
only.” The management have made 
elaborate plans to give the public a 
wide and varied programme embrac- 
ing the revival of celebrated comedies 
and society dramas with vaudeville in- 
terspersed ; and with a stock company 
of 150 members following out a com- 
prehensive scheme of touring the half 
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dozen branches under control from 23d 
to 125th St., an immense number of 
patrons will be provided with a full 
season’s first-rate entertainment. 

At the Empire John Drew has most 
auspiciously begun his tenth New 
York season in “The Second in Com- 
mand.” 

“Are You a Mason?” is still the 
popular question at the Garrick. 

“Rogers Brothers in Washington” 
delights crowds at the Knickerbocker. 

The Grand Opera House had for its 
ambitious opening Sardou’s “Theo- 
dora.” 

William Faversham adds to his pop- 
ularity and the Criterion receipts in “A 
Royal Rival.” 

“The Mormon Wife” at the Four- 
teenth St. Theatre is finishing up a 
very successful run. 

Hammerstein’s Paradise Gardens as 
a successful vaudeville performance 
still continues. 

“Arizona” is a crowd getter at the 
Academy of Music. 

Andrew Mack plays the genial 
“Tom Moore” at the Herald Square 
theatre. 

“Florodora” at the Casino continues 
its now monotonous record breaking 
performances. 

Keith’s Union Square theatre pre- 
sents as usual an excellent vaudeville 
bill. 

Ouida’s “Under Two Flags,” under 
different dramatizations, is playing 
both at Murray Hill and the American 
Theatre. 

The Strakosh Opera Co. is playing 
at Hurtig and Seamon’s. 

“Don Caesar’s Return,” another ver- 
sion of “Don Caesar De Bazan,” is on 
at Wallack’s, with James K. Hackett 
as the interesting tattered Spanish 
Grandee. 

Another Weber & Fields’ success is 
“Hoity Toity’—looks like a big win- 
ner. 





THE SMOKER’S MAGAZINE will both 
make and save money for you. $1.00 
a year, with a valuable premium. 
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The cigar store slot machine is up 

against the Police. 
" 

Paper wrapped cigarettes seem to be 
in for a slight attack of “innocuous 
desuetude,” judging by last year’s 
manufacturing returns. 

* 

Tampa has a new cure for the strike 
fever—give the leaders a free trip— 
willy nilly. 

~ 

Essays on “Why I don’t smoke,” as 
written in Chicago, are full of wisdom, 
and what is rarer—truth; one youth’s 
reason for giving up cigarettes was 
that they hurt him—hesides the dealer 
stopped the pictures. 

© 
Next to the born fool comes the 
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His usefulness in the 
cigar line is about to be checked by au- 


practical joker. 


thority. A few actions for damages 
against the manufacturers, of loaded 
smokes like that lately brought by a 
Brooklyn barber, who lost a finger 
through a cigarette exploding in his 
hand, will also have a restraining ef- 
fect. 
» 


Commissioner Yerkes of the Inter- 
nal Revenue department has decided 
that there is “nothing doing” in the 
matter of tax rebates on cigarettes un- 
der the act of March 2, 1go1. 


” 


Australia has a Tobacco Journal, the 
first of its kind in the big and newly 
confederated Colony. 

- 

The editor of “The Weed” is going 
to get married shortly, but it shouldn’t 
be mentioned in the “breaks” column 
of that esteemed journal, where it re- 
cently appeared. 

- 


Already across the land is felt the 
stimulating breath of September, 
which stirs the pulses of trade and 
gives elasticity to the step of the shop- 
man. In tobacco circles it is confident- 
ly stated that there never was a better 
outlook for a sweeping Fall business. 
Why not? — 

" 

So swift and radical are changes be- 
ing made on upper Broadway that to- 
day a tobacconist is and _ to-mor- 
row is cast into the street to find a 
cover elsewhere. As usual they are 
making the most of their opportuni- 
ties, and when lines are once more ad- 
justed in that neighborhood somebody 
will be selling cigars. It is a great lo- 
cality in a great street in the greatest 
city. 

. 

Cuba next. Her merchants want 
either lower tobacco duties or annexa- 
tion. The family is growing. Porto 
Rico should have been twins anyway. 











September should show up well for 
the tobacconist. Holiday traders are 
returning and want to light up afresh. 
In how much better position are you 
to meet their wants than you were a 
year ago? 

* 

The cigar business is not for the 
novice who thinks it easy to sell two 
for a quarter and thereby make a com- 
fortable living. Soft snaps are not for 
sale. The successful cigarman walks 
the earth and doesn’t scale the sky. 


td 


It is a favorite time of the year to 
start a new business, but the step 
should be well considered. If you have 
an itching to go into the cigar trade 
better learn it first at the expense of 
some one else. Thorough knowledge 
of your trade is a dead sure asset; it 
is better than old stock and invoices. 


a 


The Japanese Government sent to 
America and hired a tobacco expert to 
go out and teach the Americans of the 
East how to raise tobacco. Now the 
Australian Government, which already 
has one American expert, is after an- 
other. They believe, if you don’t know 
a thing, the next best thing is to get 
the knowledge, and from the best 
sources. Right again. 


: 


Does a small crop at a good price 
compensate for the lack of a big crop 
at any price? Corn cakes are going 
to come high this year, and tobacco 
raisers are not obliged to hunt round 
long for a purchaser for their crop. 


sd 


Lady smokers are now said to be dis- 
cussing the extremely interesting and 
important question of what style of 
cigars shall be favored this Fall, and 
what fashionable shade in cigarettes is 
likely to prevail. Nile brown has been 
the rage, but Turkey red seems to be 
favored for Autumn tints. Old gold 
tins still retain their hold. In chewing 
tobacco black with a touch of white— 
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for debutantes—still holds the public 
taste. 
x 

We offer a good and straight busi- 
ness proposition to the progressive to- 
bacconist who wants to add to his 
stock and store every means legiti- 
mately calculated to increase his busi- 
ness, please his customers, and retain 
his hold on the public’s patronage. It 
is a trial order of a one dollar invest- 
ment in this Magazine. If your busi- 
ness is growing as rapidly in propor- 
tion as the Magazine is in influence 
you need not worry. It’s a purely recip- 
rocal arrangement. It means a lone 
dollar to us; the equivalent of many 
dollars is yours every month, and its 
cash influence does not stop even then. 
Come in, please. 

* 

It is a curious and altogether unnat- 
ural feature of geographical trade con- 
ditions that this country does not do 
more business with our next door 
neighbor, Canada. The tobacco trade 
improved last year, and it will surprise 
many that Canada’s trade in that line 
with the Philippines is greater than 
that of the United States, with her 
own colony. Where the United States 
manufactures between six and seven 
billion cigars yearly, it does seem as if 
it should be possible to export vastly 
more than are exported now. The 
trade balance comes from exports. 

® 


The slump in the manufacture of 
cigarettes last year is startling. The 
increase in cigars on the other hand 
was hardly less striking, and the fact 
seems to indicate that the country runs 
to cigars or their pale image, cigar- 
ettes, according as the pulse of pros- 
perity beats. Agitation against the ci- 
garette may have had a sentimental ef- 
fect, but it is not sufficient to account 
for so enormous a decrease in one and 
increase in the other. And if for ne 
other reason, long may prosperity con- 
tinue. Cigarettes, Turkish (so called) 
or otherwise, are to cigars as white- 
wash to paint. 


iy 
il 
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Small retail cigar stands in Los An- 
geles, Cal., see many changes during 
the year. The wise man from the East 
goes out and buys a store with the ex- 
pectation of settling down to a com- 
fortable living. In about three months 
he is ready to dispose of his “living” 
and so unloads on the next Eastern 
sucker who comes along anxious to 
grow up with the country. The pro- 
cession never ends, and the Eastern 
marks always acquire the experience— 
for a cash consideration. 





Queries Answered Department. 


Department for our readers, 

whether their names are on our 
subscription list or not, and we desire 
all to bear in mind that this service is 
entirely free of charge. Make as lib- 
eral use of the privilege as you wish. 
All communications will have prompt 
attention. The answers will be for- 
warded by mail provided a two-cent 
stamp or a postal card is sent for that 
purpose. 

L. M.—You are respectfully re- 
ferred to the answer to “A. S.,” which 
appeared in the August issue of this 
Magazine. 


W. G.—We have mailed you the ad- 
dresses of wholesale pipe manufactur- 
ers, any of which will be able to supply 
your wants satisfactorily. 


R. H.—Cigar Factory No. 108, 3d 
District of New York, is owned and 
operated by Simon Klein, 201 East 3d 
St., New York. (2) Max Rosen is the 
proprietor of Cigar Factory No. 1772, 
3d District of New York, located at 
510 East 119th St., New York. 

P. M.—You have recourse against 
the party named. Filling cigar boxes 
in the way you describe is an indictable 
offence. 

M. L.—Batt, Gunst & Esberg are 
the proprietors of Cigar Factory No. 
243, 2d District of New York. They 
are the manufacturers of La Verdad 
brands. 


Q UERIES will be answered in this 
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H. T. J.—Henry of Navarre cigars 
are manufactured at factory, No. 419, 
which is owned and operated by M. 
H. Yracheta in the 2d District of New 
York. 





Red Register Bureau. 


E desire to notify the trade that we have un- 
surpassed facilities for Registering Trade 
Marks for Cigars, Cigarettes, Tobacco, etc., 

and quesesies efficient and superior service in 

rticular. 

Fee for Registration, including Sealed Cer- 


ficate ....+se+0 tec ececcsecccscccces 1.00 
Fee for Search, resulting in ome ccccce ai 
A remittance of Onz Doxtar is to accompany 





applications for Registration, to insure immediate 
entry. Address all communicatigns to 
RED REGISTER BUREAU, 
[nen Smoxer’s Macaztne Co., Times Butipine 
New York. 


TITLES REGISTERED. 


Boota Boota. No. 17,288. Regis- 
tered July 16, 1901, 3:50 P. M., for 
Cigars, Cigarettes and Tobacco. W. 
W. Hardy & Co., New Haven, 
Conn. 

Kopona. No. 17,289. Registered 
July 19, 1901, 7:45 A. M., for Cig- 
arettes and Tobacco. M. Schlen- 
singer, Worcester, Mass. 

Hote IN THE CorNER. No. 17,290. 
Registered July 22, 1901, 7:45 A. 
M., for Cigars. H. Fondiller, New 
York. 

Muret. No. 17,291. Registered 
August 26, 1901, 8:00 A. M., for 
Cigars. Henry Mayer & Sons, 
Galesburg, Ill. 


Ti1TLES REJECTED. 


Royal Arcanum, V. M. C, I105 
Lincoln, Half a King, Merchant King, 
Mark Time, Oriental Queen, Isle Roy- 
ale, Prospero, Nell Gwynn, Venus, 
Mephisto, Its a Smoke, Green Frog, 
King Henry, Consort, Bridegroom, 
Jumper, Referee, Garland, Button, 
Push, Puck, Continental, Oro, Inez, 
Ram’s Horn, Tenor, Marcus Daly, 
Daisy, Turks, Turkish Buds, Light 
Ship, Sweet Marie. 





Why are the most successful tobac- 
conists in the trade subscribers to THE 
SMOKER’S MAGAZINE? 


Why? 
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Vhoto by Mellen, Chicago. - | 


YACHTING OFF CHICAGO’S LAKE FRONT. 


Yachting on the great lakes is having a boom this year, probably on ac- 1 
count of the increased interest due to the coming races for the America’s cup. 
Some speedy eraft are owned by Chicago’s yachtsmen, and about this time of | 
year many exciting contests may be witnessed on the lower end of Lake Mich- 
igan. 
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GAYLORD OF 
THE WEST 


By Elia W. Peattie. 








Copyright, 1901, by Elia W. Peattie. 


E came out of the west, but 
that was the only respect in 
which he resembled Lochin- 
var. Indeed the points of dis- 
similarity were noticeable. He had no 
fair Ellen. His steed, a knotty little 
mountain animal, was far from being 
the best on all the wide border, and, 
naturally, he did not bring it with him 
to Chicago. 

What he did bring was a bulging 
pocketbook. Not knowing exactly what 
to do with the contents, he bought an 
astonishing amount of gay summer lin- 
en and scandalized a discreet neighbor- 
hood by sending quantities of Ameri- 
can Beauties to Mrs. Haddon Worces- 
ter, whom he had met out at Denver 
and whose husband had interests iden- 
tical with his own in certain mining 
ventures. Mrs. Worcester was some- 
what annoyed by these attentions; but, 
understanding that they were only a 
part of the habitual exuberance by 
which Thaddeus Gaylord was distin- 
guished, she accepted them with pa- 
tience. 

He even insisted that she should 
lunch with him at his hotel, and she 
consented, but just as she was leaving 
her house to keep this appointment a 
young woman alighted from a cab, 
satchel and guitar case in hand, and 
presented herself at Mrs. Worcester’s 
door. 

“Why, Heth Lowman!” cried Mrs. 
Worcester, kissing the quiet little face 
of the girl. “I thought you were not 
due for a week yet. Surely you said 
commencement day was the ist of 
June.” 

“I was too tired to wait for com- 
mencement,” said the girl. “Besides— 
well—there wasn’t anybody to see me, 
you know—and all the other girls had 
their people coming to commencement. 
Father couldn't get away. And it’s a 
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long way from Denver to Poughkeep- 
sie, isn’t it? I hadn’t any graduating 
frock, either, and I didn’t know what 
to get. And—oh, I don’t know! But I 
just thought I would come and see 
you.” 

“You’re as welcome as you can be, 
my dear, and you look just like your 
mother, which makes you even more 
welcome. 

“But I must tell you why I have my 
hat on. I’m invited to luncheon with 
a gentleman from your own town, 
from Denver, who is a friend of Mr. 
Worcester’s. My friend will be de- 
lighted to have you come with me.” 

Half an hour later Thaddeus Gay- 
lord took her pliable little hand in his. 

“TI call this kind of Mrs. Worcester,” 
said he. “I count myself compliment- 
ed! Mrs. Worcester, madam, you have 
honored me.” He led the way to the 
dining room, talking all the way, and 
the ladies were seated where they 
could overlook the lake, at a table half 
hidden in violets and pink roses. 

Gaylord was of uncertain age. He 
appeared to be a man who would never 
grow old. His dark red hair was wiry 
and intractable. His eyes were blue 
and full of frankness. His mustache 
was so voluminous, so long and so 
generally reckless in its appearance 
that it seemed like the caricature of a 
mustache. His white hands had cer- 
tain protuberances on them which in- 
dicated that he knew the shovel and 
pick—but that’s no shame to a miner. 
as he would have explained—and his 
skin, naturally tender and sensitive. 
bore marks of exposure. As for his 
clothes, they were quite impossible. 
But Miss Lowman did not know that. 
and Mrs. Haddon Worcester did not 
care. She was too correct herself to 
be more than amused at incorrectness. 

The luncheon was quite wonderful, 
even for that hostelry, and the conver- 
sation was so interesting that a num- 
ber of listeners made a feint of linger- 
ing over their dessert to hear as much 
of it as possible. 

After luncheon Gaylord called for the 
best rig in the establishment. But no 
sooner had he laid his eyes upon it 
than his jocund spirit appeared to un- 
dergo some transformation. 

“That hearse,” said he to the attend- 
ant, “is intended for me, is it?’ 

“Yes. sir. It is quite the most correct 
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thing we have, sir.” 

“Mr. Reynolds,” said Gaylord to the 
clerk, “I asked you for a rig to take 
two ladies riding. I didn’t ask you for 
a hearse, sir. I'm not one of the mourn- 
ers! No, nor the corpse, dashed if I 
am! Get me a wagon, sir—a road cart— 
something yellow.” 

A few minutes later Gaylord was 
driving two bright chestnuts up the 
Lake Shore drive before a yellow road 
cart, and every time the chestnuts lift- 
ed their dainty legs there was a clank- 
ing of brazen chains. 

“Now this,” said Gaylord, fairly un- 
furling his splendid mustache to the 
wind in the exuberance of his enjoy- 
ment, “reminds me of Denver. Now I 
feel at home!” 

Mrs. Worcester... who was meeting 
her friends, grew a trifle pale. Her 
western acquaintance was even more 
startling than she had apprehended. 
But the grave little Miss Lowman was 
glowing like a rose. As the excitable 
animals flew along the perfect boule- 
vard and all eyes were turned in their 
direction she felt like a Roman empress 
in a triumphal car and said to herself 

hat she was really seeing l'fe. 

After that Gaylord called every day 
at the Worcesters and saw the ladies. 
Two bunches of roses came daily to the 
house now, and the roses for Miss Low- 
man were invariably white. and some- 
times the flowers were not roses at a.I, 
but lilies. 

Mrs. Worcester did not want to shirk 
responsibility, but she rather hastened 
the departure of her guest and explain- 
ed afterward to Gaylord that she had 
been summoned by her father, who 
wanted her at home. 

“Why didn’t you telcgraph me, mad- 
nm? I'd have gone with her; indeed I 
would. I would have seen her safe to 
her journey’s end. Who knows what 
annoyances she may encounter? You 
ought to have told me, and I can’t un- 
derstand why you didn’t.” 

It is necessary to record the fact that 
Thaddeus was not known to the fash- 
ionable set of Denver, but on his re- 
turn and upon finding that Miss Heth 
Lowman had been introduced to socie- 
ty at Mrs. Dexter’s afternoon he grew 
socially ambitious. 

He went to Vernon Harcourt Beres- 
ford with hés difficulty. Mr. Beresford 
was a peculiar man. The atmosphere 
of London hung about him. He wore 


clothes which were fashionable in the 
English metropolis, and he gave din- 
ners which would have been popular 
anywhere. He could play the host like 
a Sardanapalus, and when any remark- 
able personage came to town it was 
taken as a matter of course that he or 
she should be invited to dine at the 
Beresfords. His dashing American 


| | Tome oe 






































a ee 
“J sce you are going to make a d 
(oe 
wife, whom he had met at Paris and 
married at Chamouni, was in perfect 
keeping with the rest of his accesso- 
ries. Artists, actors, divines, scientists, 
foreign nobility, musicians, dancers, 
jugglers, fanatics, poets and inventors 
were welcome at Beresford’s exquisite 
drawing room, and such extraordinary 
folk as he could not with propriety in- 
vite to meet his guests he paid to 
amuse them. 

When Gaylord went to the speculator 
with his troubles, Beresford lent a sym- 
pathetic ear. 

“I'll bring you out, my boy!” cried 
Beresford. “I'll give you a chance to 
make your virgin bow to society at my 
table, and I’ll have people there who 
will make the rest easy. You ought to 
shine in Denver society, Gaylord, I’m 
dashed if you oughtn’t. But the first 
thing you must do, man, is to get ycur- 
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self in proper gear.” 

“You don’t like my clothes?” 

“Clothes? Do you call those clothes? 
Gaylord, I hate to tell you, but the 
truth is you have never dressed in your 
life. You have merely covered your na- 
kedness. Now, you ought to have a 
valet.” 

“Do—do you think so?” asked Gay- 
lord doubtfully. “But we don’t raise 
valets out here. They don’t grow in 
this soil.” 

“You might send to England for one. 
I know a man who will send you just 
the fellow. Here’s his address—had a 
letter from him today.” 

“Tl cable him,” exclaimed Gaylord, 
suddenly electrified. “I'll do it this 
minute.” And he started for the tele- 
graph room. 

“By Jove,” said Beresford feebly, 
looking after his friend and then sink- 
ing helplessly into a chair. 

Ocean greyhounds are fleet and so 
are the overland fliers, and in little 
more than a fortnight Richard Stubbs. 
a gentleman’s gentleman, knocked at 
Gaylord’s door at the Brown palace. 

Gaylord shouted to come in, and 
Richard Stubbs entered. 

“How do you do, sir?” said Gaylord. 
rising. “I haven’t the pleasure”’— 

“Richard Stubbs, sir, of London, at 
your service—the man you sent for, 
sir.” 

‘Man I sent— Oh, yes, yes! Glad to 
meet you, sir; glad to meet you! I hope 
you had a pleasant voyage.” He held 
out a welcoming hand and greeted the 
Englishman as if they were reunited 
brothers. 

“Thank you kindly, sir. The voyage 
was rough.” 

“How do you like America?” asked 
Gaylord, trying to help the man off 
with his overcoat. 

“Thank you, sir, but I’ve seen but lit- 
tle of it yet.” The man stood respect- 
fully, with his coat over his arm. 

“Put down your things,” commanded 
Gaylord. “Sit down, man, sit down. 
I’m glad to see you. What will you 
have?” 

“Have, sir?’ 

“To drink, I mean. A brandy and 
soda? Just name the stuff—whateyer 
you, please.” -% 

“Since you are so kind, sir, I think 
I'd like to. try one of your American 
drinks. I wish to become accustomed 
to your tastes, sir.” 
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“Now, that’s nice of you, Mr. 
Stubbs,” cried Gaylord, striking him 
cordially on the back. “I see you are 
going to make a good American. I‘ve 
always said that Englishmen made the 
best Americans. I hope to see you 
taking out your naturalization papers 
soon.” 

The drink came. Stubbs quaffed it 
with evident relish and asked for its 
name. 

“That’s a local compound,” explain- 


ed Gaylord. “The barkeep down 
stairs invented it. Great, isn’t it, Mr. 
Stubbs?” 

“Stubbs, sir, if you please.” 

“Thank you, Stubbs. I‘like to be in- 
formal myself.” 

There was a pause. Stubbs finally 
said: 

“I’m ready to begin my duties, sir. 
If you will kindly tell me my room, I'll 
have my boxes taken up. And as you 
may be going out presently, sir, per- 
haps you will be kind enough to show 
me where I will find your wardrobe. 
Or you may wish me to attire you for 
luncheon, sir?’ 

Gaylord, who had been glancing over 
the paper for the last few seconds, 
looked up in something akin to con- 
sternation. 

“Attire me for luncheon! Why, dash 
it, man, I’ve got the only clothes I 
have on my back—except that old 
jiagonal suit for Sundays. Wardrobe! 
Merciful powers! Wardrobe! My 
wardrobe, Stubbs, is in the closet. It 
2onsists of pyjamas and a bathrobe.” 

“May I ask you, sir, under those cir- 
cumstances, what my duties are to be, 
and—begging your pardon—why you 
sent for me, sir?’ 

Gaylord stared a moment at the 
valet and then went over to him and 
good humoredly pushed him into a 
chair. 

“See here, Stubbs,” said he, “I’m go- 
ing to be frank with you. I’m a min- 
er. I’ve made my pile. I’ve traveled 
100 miles to every one of yours. I’ve 
known cold and hunger and rough liv- 
ing of all sorts. But now that’s over. 
I’ve two of the richest silver mines in 
the state. I’m at a place where I can 
enjoy life, and I’ve earned my right to 
do it. I’ve got to stand on my own 
merits as a man, but I think I’d look 
better to the world in general if I had 
a tailor. Now, I want you to rub me 

















down, so to speak, and send me out 
well groomed. In short, array me like 
Solomon. I'll place a bank account at 
your disposal, and I want you to do the 
right thing. In the meantime ring that 
bell, please. When the boy comes, go 
with him and pick out a room to suit 
you. Make yourself comfortable. 
You’ve come half around the world to 
oblige me, and I want you to feel at 
home. If you serve me well, Stubbs, 
you will never regret it, and here’s my 
hand on it! And don’t mind my Amer- 
ican ways.” 

Stubbs regarded him with a pair of 
honest bovine eyes for a moment. 
Then the man in him rose to meet the 
man in Gaylord, and they shook hands 
vigorously in sign of compact. This 
ceremony over, Stubbs became instant- 
ly the valet and was never for an in- 
stant afterward anything else. 

A week after this Vernon Harcourt 
IPeresford gave a dinner, and the guest 
of honor was Thaddeus Gaylord, who, 
in the most conventional attire, told 
vociferous stories with a gusto all his 
own. There were any number of peo- 
ple present, who were glad to make 
the acquaintance of a good story teller, 
because they gave dinners themselves, 
and when the evening was over the 
new aspirant for social favors found 
himself in the possession of a number 
of pleasing invitations. He went home 
exultant. It was now only a matter 
of a few days before he could meet 
Miss Lowman on an equal footing. 
Gaylord pushed his business interests 
excitedly. For the first time his knowl- 
edge of his wealth, present and to 
come, filled him with joy. He entered 
with avidity into his new pleasures. 
Stubbs had made him the best dressed 
man in Denver, Beresford not except- 
ed, and almost before the week was 
out Gaylord had won the reputation 
of being brilliant, though Mrs. Drexel, 
who had a sharp tongue, gave out the 
subtle suggestion that he was merely 
vociferous. 

The first time Gaylord met Miss Low- 
man was at a dancing party given by 
Mrs. Thurlow Green. Miss Lowman 


wore a severe frock of white, out of 
which arose her girlish neck, delicate 
as alabaster. Her face still bore a look 
of innocent hauteur, and her sweet 
voice was tuned to a minor key. The 
young gentlemen of Denver had al- 
ready dubbed her the ice maiden, but 
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Mr. Thaddeus Gaylord was a Chinook 
wind, as he himself might have said 
had he undertaken a simile, and he: 
frigidity did not even arrest his atten- 
tion. He had danced till morning 
many a time in the mining camps, and 
he knew his steps perfectly well. Miss 
Lowman had the feet and the airy mo- 
tions of a fay, and in the embrace of 
the strapping mountaineer, depending 
upon his strength and magnificent mo- 
mentum, the pair swept all things be- 
fore them and had the right of way 
wherever they went. 

The next day Gaylord called. The 
next day after that he sent flowers. 
When he met her at dinner at Mrs. 
Drexel’s, she was wearing some ot 
them in her drab hair. After that he 
always sent flowers—every day. Her 
father might well have inquired into 
this devotion had it been her father’s 
nature to inquire into anything. But 
he was a distrait sort of man, who ap- 
peared to speculate absentmindedly 
and who seemed vaguely and largely 
successful. His interests were report- 
ed to be very great. It was commonly 
thought his investments in the east fur- 
nished the base of his income. But he 
was uncommunicative and dour and 
confided in none. His business apart- 
ments were furnished in mahogany 
and bronzes, and that was rather con- 
vincing to Denver, for Denver is still 
young and credulous. It was said ev: 
erywhere in the city that Heth Low- 
man was an heiress and the daughter 
of a millionaire, but they speak that 
word glibly out there. 

Stubbs saw the photograph of a girl 
on his patron’s dressing table and 
drew his own conclusion, especially 
after he found it one morning under 
his gentleman’s pillow. In course of 
time a delicately painted miniature re- 
placed the photograph. Stubbs was 
able to observe certain marked 
changes in his patron also. When he 


had first entered into Mr. Gaylord’s 
life—if it is correct to speak in terms 
so emotional concerning the associa- 
tion of a man and his valet—Gaylord 
had writhed under his ministrations. 
Now he sat like a lamb while Stubbs 
arrayed him and had even, to his 
valet’s secret delight, sharply repri- 
manded him for lack of attention to 
some small detail. Under this treat- 
ment Stubbs began to feel quite at 
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home, and if he had entertained any 
secret apprehension about the gentility 
of his patron they now disappeared. 

One day, however, a cloud appeared 
on Stubbs’ horizon. It may or may not 
have been bigger than a man’s hand. 
Stubbs was not in a position to say, 
because for some time he paid no at- 
tention to it whatever. The first thing 
he noticed was that every morning 
Mr. Gaylord was avid for his paper 
and that he turned to the Washington 
news and read it feverishly. Later on 
the valet observed that a strange anx- 
jety lay upon the whole city. Excited 
groups talked and gesticulated to- 
gether on the street corners. Men lin- 
gered long in the barber shops, ha- 
ranguing. The hotel rotundas were 
thronged at night and apparently not 
for purposes of pleasure. Miners 
thronged the city by the thousand, 
fresh from the camps. Bulletins were 
eagerly read in the clubs and the 
newspaper windows. The rooms of 
the Mining Exchange hummed like a 
hive with men. 

One morning the papers printed the 
news that India had suspended the 
coinage of silver. That day there were 
three suicides at Rico and two at Ou 
ray, and perhaps some others else- 
where of which no one took note. The 
air was electric with presage of disas- 
ter. Gaylord ate nothing all day, and 
that evening he staid in his room, a 
thing he had not done since he return- 
ed from Chicago. About this time Col- 
orado began to make new fashions for 
itself. Beresford invited his friends 
to dine with him under the auspices of 
the sheriff. So they came, all the merry 
old rounders, and drank good wine un- 
der the nose of the sheriff, who drank 
as much as anybody. In fact, Mrs. 
Beresford, in her corn colored satin, 
held aloft an iridescent goblet of 
twisted glass in her hand and cried, 
“To the sheriff!’ and the company 
drained the amber liquid to him, while 
he came in from an anteroom to bow 
his acknowledgments. 

Up in the camps hard luck dinners 
became the rage. One dinner was giv- 
en at Rico to which ten penniless men 
sat down who had been millionaires or 
well on the way to be such the week 
before. The food they ate was obtain- 
ed on credit, and they sent out a tele- 
gram asking for passes to Denver, 
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which they got, for it had been only 
a month before that they had had the 
president of the road and 20 other good 
fellows up to drink champagne and eat 
venison with them. 

The days passed feverishly. Men 
waited for the final blow. It came. The 
Sherman act was repealed. The gov- 
ernment no longer guaranteed the pur- 
chase of silver. 

Gaylord came to Stubbs with the old 
whimsical smile about his face. 

“I’m done for,” he said. “I’m clean- 
ed out. Stubbs. But there’s a lot of 
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He sat likea ene ens Stubbs arraycad 
m. 


others traveling my road, and I’m not 
going to feel lonesome. I’m simply go- 
ing to pack my grip and get out. I’ve 
got a little money that I can honestly 
use, though most of what I have in 
the bank will have to go to paying off 
the men at the mines and settling up 
matters, and I’ve this to say, Stubbs, 
to you. If you want to go with me. 
you may. I brought you over here, and 
you may share my fortunes to the end 
if you wish, but I give you fair warn- 
ing they’ll be misfortunes from this 
time on for awhile. Of course I'll get 
on my feet again somehow, but I don’t 
know when nor where nor how. I’m 
used to roughing it, and I don’t mind, 











at least I wouldn’t mind but for one 
thing, but that’s neither here nor there. 
Now, what will you do? I’m with you, 
Stubbs. Say your say!” 

“Why, sir,” said the man, touched 
by his employer’s misfortunes, “there's 


a very respectable place in a barber’s 
shop that will be open to me, and I’ll 
be better there. I’d be a burden to 
you, sir, but here I’ll be well provided 
for, and on condition—I beg your par- 
don, sir, but you'll understand how I 
mean it—to be of some assistance to 
you should you need it at any time.” 

The tears were in Gaylord’s eyes in 
a second. 

“No, no, Stubbs. I shan’t need your 
assistance, I hope, but if I do I’ll ask 
for it and be proud to, and there’s my 
hand on it.. I don’t know yet where 
I’ll go, but there are many reasons 
why the sooner I get away from here 
the better.” 

That night Thaddeus Gaylord left 
Denver. Stubbs returned to bis mas- 
ter’s old apartments at the Brown 
palace and was gathering up such 01 
his trinkets as he had not packed 
when a nervous little knock at the 
door arrested him. He opened it to 
the lady of the miniature. 

“He is gone?’ she almost whispered. 
“Mr. Gaylord is really gone?’ She 
held a note in her hand, which Stubbs 
at once saw was in his departed pa- 
tron’s handwriting. 

“He is gone, madam,” said Stubbs, 
bowing profoundly. 

She walked back and forth in the 
room in apparent distress of mind. 

“You are his man?’ she asked at 
length, stopping suddenly and facing 
Stubbs. 

“I am, and if I can be of any service 
to you, pray let me know, ma’am. I’m 
sure Mr. Gaylord would wish me to do 
anything in my power—or—or his, 
ma’am.” 

“Mr. Gaylord,” said the lady, “was— 
was a friend of mine. He has gone just 
when I needed him most. I do not 
know what to do—what to do—what to 
do!” She wrung her pretty little hands 
together. 

“Won't you tell me what I can do for 
you, ma’am? There is certainly some- 
thing!” 

“Listen,” she said, drawing near the 
valet and looking at him with dilated 
eyes. “I have something so terrible to 
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say that you will hardly believe me! No 
one knows yet, not a soul. As soon as 
I found it out I locked the door and 
came here. I ran all the way. I knew 
the number of his room, and I came 
right here, and he is gone. I had a note 
saying he was going, but I thought I 
might get here in time. Do you know 
what has happened? My father’—she 
took hold of the valet’s sleeve, groping 
for human sympathy—“my poor father 
has killed himself!” 

Stubbs instinctively and respectfully 
supported her swaying body. 

By and by she grew calmer and per- 
mitted him to inform the proper per- 
sons and to send for her carriage and 
see ‘her safe home. He sent out tele- 
grams after the departing train on 
which his patron had gone, but no re- 
sponse came. Gaylord himself had had 
no idea of his destination. He did not 
know when he left whether he would 
stop in the mountains after he crossed 
the divide or go on to the Pacific coast 
or still farther to Honolulu. 

The death of George Lowman at- 
tracted but little attention. When the 
news of his insolvency and his suicide 
went abroad, people simply concluded 
that they had overestimated his wealth 
and had been mistaken as to the source 
from which it came. ‘ 

His daughter’s existence was un- 
known to many of those who had an 
acquaintance with her father, for it 
was but a few weeks since she came 
to the city. The women who had taken 
it upon themselves to introduce her 
and to show her courtesies were kind 
now and visited her and invited her to 
their houses and sent flowers. 

The poor child turned,toward them 
a white face of refusal and shut her 
doors on all the world. She dismissed 
the servants the next morning and 
bent herself to the task of looking 
after her father’s affairs. She gave the 
whole thing over finally into the hands 
of his attorneys and quitted the place 
at twilight, when none might see her, 
with no attendant save the faithful 
Stubbs. 

He had sent her trunks to a quiet 
place in the suburbs, where the moun- 
tains looked down on a grass grown 
table land and white streets, irrigating 
ditches and clumps of wild willows. 

For several days she did little but lie 
on the settee and watch the rise and 
fall of the fire. The consciousness that 
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she world socom be penniless had 
prompted her to forbid Stubbs to let 
any of her few friends know her 
whereabouts. A few days more would 
bring her penury. Her proud little 
spirit would not endure the idea of 
mendicancy, even in its most agreeable 
forms, and she shut herself close in 
the house and kept her heartache as 
her only guest. 

As time went on her little purse suf- 
fered perfect depletion. She might 
have given lessons in bad French or 
mistaught pupils on the piano, cniy no 
one in Denver was paying for luxuries 
of that sort just then. Denver was 
economizing—dramatically. It was, in 
fact, in an ecstasy of conscious mar- 
tyrdom, and it made the most of it. 
Heth Lowman, however, had no call 
to be histrionic, because she had no 
audience. She kept a diary and made 
notes of her emotions, and she watch- 
ed the mails and was forever expect- 
ing a letter from Gaylord, who had 
gone, as he explained to her in his fare- 
well note, to retrieve himself and 
would return to her only when he was 
once more a rich man. 

She was convinced that he was keep- 
ing watchful care over her when, 
about a month after her misfortunes 
and just when her fortune looked the 
blackest, an envelope came, containing 
a number of bills—quite enough to 
keep her in comfort for several weeks 
to come. She told Stubbs about the 
money—she was confidential with 
Stubbs—and asked him if he didn’t 
suppose Mr. Gaylord had caused his 
banker to send the money, which 
would account for the Denver stamp 
mark on the envelope. Stubbs said 
that was a reasonable supposition, and 
little Miss Lowman was perfectly 
happy. 

Though she had entertained such 
violent scruples against accepting 
help from any one else, she had no 
compunction at all at receiving it from 
Thaddeus Gaylord. He had told her, 
with frenzied iterations, that he loved 
her, that he must marry her, that he 
had never loved any one else and that 
she was the loveliest woman in the 
world. She found nothing irritating 
in the fact that Gaylord, bewildered 
at his own misfortunes, had forgotten 
to inquire about her condition. 

As the months went by the myste- 
tious stipend continued to come un- 
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fcilingly, and Heth kept up her spirits 
and made herself useful. She loved 
the spot where she lived. The eagles 
flew over it sometimes, and the moun- 
tains were seldom hidden. One day 
that which Heth expected happened. 
Stubbs had not called in the morn- 
ing, as usual, and Miss Lowman, who 
had come to depend upon him for her 
morning paper and any small service 
she might wish performed, wondered 
it he were ill. She sat at the window, 
sewing lace in the neck of her little 
gray Sunday frock, when she saw him 
coming down the street. And, glad- 
ness, gladness! He was not alone! 
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Well,” said he, “Heth, ’'m back.” 
Beside him strode a gentleman with a 
flamboyant mustache—a gentleman 
who looked as if he were in the habit 
of having men and obstacles and even 
United States mail wagons get out of 
his way! In his arms Stubbs carried 
a basket of roses and sundry little 
packages, and as they walked the 
man with the mustache talked all the 
time. Heth could hear his ringing 
voice come up to her through the 
closed window. 

She flew back to her own room and 
sat down and sewed some more of the 
lace in the neck of her frock with an 














air of deadly indifference. She heard 
some one bounding up the stairs three 
steps at a time, and she still sewed in 
the lace. She heard an impetuous 
knock at the door, and it burst open— 
Heth was just knotting a thread—and 
the next thing she knew she was not in 
her chair at all or on the floor at all, 
but— Well, well, never mind. 

“Well,” said he, “Heth, I’m back!” 

No one smiled. Every one seemed to 
think the remark was needed. 

“l’m on my feet again. I knew I 
woulll be, with you waiting. Alaska 
salmon did it. I canned the tails. The 
fools were throwing away as much as 


they canned. I swear they were. I’ve 
got a cannery in the shadow of a vol- 
cano and under the lid of a glacier, and 
I want you to see it.” 

It didn’t seem surprising to anybody 
that Gaylord should wish to take his 
bride to a salmon cannery. 

“I didn’t know your plight, dear 
child, till Stubbs told me. Heavens, if 
I had known it I’d have been home 
quick enough!” 

“Didn’t know it!” gasped Heth, wip- 
ing her eyes on a diminutive pocket 
handkerchief. How, then”’— 

But she was interrupted by Stubbs, 
who came in with the roses and the lit- 
tle boxes, which the traveler made her 
open and which contained trinkets of 
various kinds—silver bracelets from 
the Thinglets and a silk shawl from 
Chinatown at Portland and carved 
bone spoons from the Aleuts and a 
necklace of Alaska garnets. 

“If it hadn’t been for that fellow’s 
waistcoats,” said Gaylord, pointing to 
his valet, ‘‘and all the rest of the truck 
with which he furnished me, I“ might 
have fared badly, Heth. The rascal 
packed up my whole outfit, and where 
I’ve been clothes wear out fast, not to 
mention the fact that it’s often com- 
fortable to wear three suits at a time. 
I wore-my swallowtail with a blue 
flannel shirt and a pair of checked 
trousers, and it seemed to take with 
the natives first rate.” 

Stubbs had never known before that 
his master’s mistress could give a peal 
of laughter like that. He hadn’t an idm 
of it, or that her eyes could dance like 
will-o’-the-wisps on a foggy night. 

“But if you don’t know about my 
misfortunes,” said she, suddenly return- 
ing to her former question, “how was 
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it that you sent me that money every 
month? But for you I should have 
been a beggar, and I know I should 
have broken my heart.” 

“Money.” said Gaylord, “money!” 

Stubbs was making for the door. 

“Come back here, you rascal,” cried 
Gaylord. “Turn around, sir.” 

Stubbs’ face was scarlet. 

“Look at that, my dear, will you?’ 
cried Gaylord. “Look at that. Guilt 
painted on every feature. See that, my 
dear!” 

Heth got up and slipped her hand in 
Stubbs’ big paw. 

“I hope you will never have to be 
parted from—from Mr. Gaylord—and— 
and me,” said she. 

Gaylord was mopping his blue eyes. 
“Stubbs,” he said, “I”— 

“Don’t mention it, sir, if you please. 
My fathers have been gentlemen’s men 
for five generations, sir, and it would 
be queer if I didn’t understand a gen- 
tleman’s feelings, sir, and know what 
he would want done under certain cir- 
cumstances.” 

“How,” cried Gaylord, throwing up 
his hand, “can I ever live up to 


‘ Stubbs?” 





How a Spider Killed a Mouse. 

A spider swung itself down from the 
ceiling of a Jackson county store by its 
web and attached itself to the tail of a . 
mouse and dragged the mouse up tal 
only its front feet touched the floor, 
where it was held by the spider until 
life was extinct.—Topeka State Jour. 
nal. 





That Sent Him Off Smart. 
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The Masher—Does your sister know 
I am out here waiting for her? 

The Boy—Oh, yes! She gave me a 
penny to tell her when you had gone.— 
Boston Globe. 
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MISS LILIAN BELL, THE TALENTED AUTHOR. 


Miss Bell’s latest story, “The Expatriates,” has been issued in book form 
and is being enthusiastically received by the critics. Miss Bell is a Chicago 
girl, who first attracted attention by a story entitled “The Love Affairs of an 
Old Maid.” . 














LEAF BY LEAF THE ROSES FALL. 


Leaf by leaf the roses fall, 

Drop by drop the springs run dry; 
One by one beyond recall 

Summer roses droop and die. 
But the roses bloom again, 

And tbe springs will gush anew 
In-the pleasant April rain 

And the summer rain and dew. 


80 in hours of deepest gloom, 
When the springs of gladness fail 
And the roses in their bloom 
Droop like maidens wan and pale, 
We shall find some hope that lies, — 
Like a silent gem apart, 
Hidden far from careless eyes 
In the garden of the heart— 


Some sweet hope to gladness wed 
That will spring afresh and new 
When grief's winter shall have fied, 
Giving place to rain and dew— 
Some sweet hope that breathes of spring 
Through the weary, weary time, 
Budding for its blossoming 
In the spirits’ glorious clime. 
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I was putting electric wires into the 
house of a gentleman named Endriss, 
living in a fashionable street in Lon- 
don, when one day he invited me into 
his library, poured me out a glass of 
wine and then had a story to relate. 
From his statements it appeared that 
his mother, who was an old lady of 75, 
had long been a member of a certain 
charitable organization, and certain 
members of it had secured an undue 
influence over her. She was being per- 
suaded to buy and deed the society a 
certain house and lot valued at about 
£3,000, and the son’s arguments and 
protestations had brought about strain- 
ed relations. The long and short of it 
was, I think, that the son did not want 
the money to go out of the family, and 
he had set his wits to work to invent 
some scheme to defeat the old lady’s 
intentions. He had got the scheme and 
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now desired my assistanre to carry it 







out. Ihe bouse stood alone on a targe 
plot of ground and had not been ten- 
anted for several years. The mother 
was a superstitious woman, who was 
guided by dreams and omens and bad 
once seen a ghost. and the son proposed 
to knock her project in the head by 
producing a haunted house. He want- 
ed ghosts and goblins made to order, 
and he believed I was the man to put 
the job through successfully 

He was willing to pay a good price 
for a good thing. and after two or three 
meetings we came to a satisfactory un- 
derstanding It was a two story brick 
house, witb a cellar and an attic, and 
the grounds were surrounded by a 
stone wall. There were three or four 
old trees, with limbs touching the 
walls, and the roof. was out of repair. 
and doors and windows were in a dilap- 
idated state. I found the cellar divided 
by four partition walls, and the rooms 
were gloomy enough to look at. It was 
an ideal place for spooks. Down in one 
corner of the yard was a toolhouse, with 
a door in the wall opening upon a com- 
mon, and after spending a couple of 
hours about the place I reported to Mr. 
Endriss that I could give him the 
hauntedest baunted house ever known 
in England. That door opening on the 
commons and the high wall around the 
grounds gave me aD opportunity to 
come and go and do my work without 
much risk of observation 

The toollouse bad a garret to it, 
which was dark and damp, and en- 
trance to it was effected by a trapdoor 
and a adder, and | took this attic for 
my headquarters. Thither | carried 
my electric batteries and other para- 
phernalia, and for a week | was busy 
running wires and locating spooks. It 
tested my ingenuity to run wires along 
the walls and up and down the trunks 
of trees and into the house in such a 
manner that they should be safe from 
all other eyes, but I carried this mat- 
ter out very successfully. 1! had to rip 
up the flooring and get into the parti- 
tions bere and there, but my tools left 
no trace bebind. 

I do not know how Mr. Endriss 
worked it. but one day it was whis- 
pered about that the old Duff bouse 
was haunted. A tramp told a story of 
being driven out by strange noises, and 
in 24 hours it was all over the neigh. 
Borhood. A newspaper had something 
to say about it in a day or two. and be- 
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fore the week was out two grocer’s 
clerks bad decided to pass the night 
in the haunted bouse. | was kept 
posted and was on hand at a proper 
bour. The young fellows took up their 
station in the parlor, having candles, 
cards, drink and a good deal of cour- 
age, but they didn’t remain all night. 
Under the floors of the upper and low 
er halls I bad placed two flat pieces of 
wood in such a way that they would 
strike together when the electric but- 
ton was pressed. As those spook de- 
fiers sat smoking and blutting they 
heard the sound of footsteps in the up- 
per ball. They bad to imagine that 
the footsteps descended the stairs, but 
they kindly did so. Then they caught 
them in the lower ball and imagined 
that an invisible being passed the open 
parlor door, and the way those chaps 
got out of that house and over the wall 
was a sight to see. Their story created 
intense excitement, and, realizing that 
his property was in peril, the owner 
took immediate steps to solve the mys- 
tery. 

Three nights after the young men 
bad been driven out the owner and two 
policemen took up thetr quarters in the 
bouse. A thorough search was first 
made of the premises, and then the 
trio sat down to wait for spooks. In 
dye timé the spooks came. There was 
no wind outside, but sbortly before 
midnight there was a gusty wail from 


the floor above, a long drawn wail that 
seemed to have originated in a grave- 
yard. It was only a whistle of my in- 
vention, worked by a valve and a 
spring, but up went the hair of the 
three doubting Thomases. The wail 
was followed by spirit rappings on 
the wall, and as a finisher there was a 
soft, sad music from ghostly lips. The 
police only waited long enough for the 
owner to suggest that he was sleepy 
end wanted to go home and go to bed, 
and then the trio made a bolt for the 
street. The next day all London was 
talking about the Duff house, and peo- 
ple came in such crowds and stood 
around so obstinately that it took two- 
score policemen to keep the street open. 

That was the send off for the haunt- 
ed house. The owner was literally 
overwhelmed with letters and inter- 
viewers. In one month 5,000 persons 
wrote him as to how to lay the ghosts. 
In the same time he had offers from as 


many more people to pass a night in 
the house and solve the mystery. He 
was sharp enough to turn all this te 
account. When he found that sight- 
seers were coming from all parts of 
London—aye, from towns 50 miles 
away—to get a look at the house, he 
threw it open by day and charged a 
shilling admission and fairly coined 
money. Every night for six weeks 
parties of from two to ten paid money 
for the privilege of hearing the spooks. 
In one instance two young bloods paid 
£15 apiece to have the house to them- 
selves for three hours, and I gave 
them their money’s worth. In another 
instance a party of 25 was made up at 
£2 per head, and I routed the whole 
gang with two long drawn moans as 1 
exhausted the air in an iron cylinder 
placed in one of the partitions. No 
one left that haunted house disap- 
pointed. They got ghostly footsteps 
and sighs and wails and soft. sad mu- 
sic till they cared for no more. Sev- 
eral persons were frightened into fits 
and several more injured in the wild 
scramble for safety. The lord mayor 
of London wasn’t in it compared with 
the Duff house. 

Mr. Endriss’ mother weakened early 
in the game. She didn’t propose to 
buy haunted houses for anybody, and 
in this case she felt that murder must 
have been committed and she might 
in some way be held as accessory after 
tue fact. In fact, she went right back 
on her society and turned the money 
over to her son, and then we had no 
further use for the house. I was run- 
ning it as a sort of show, however, be- 
ing willing to help the owner out, when 
it took fire and burned to the ground, 
and the mystery died out in @ day. 





Very pale nails indicate moeb infirm 
ity of the flesh and liability to persecu- 
tions by neighbors and friends: nails 
growing into the flesb at the points or 
sides are indicative of luxurious tastes; 
white marks on tbe nails bespeak mis- 
fortune; pale or lead colored nails De- 
token melancholy; broad nails belong 
to those of gentle. timid, basbful na. 
tures; lovers of knowledge and liberal 
sentiments bave round nails; people 
with narrow nails are ambitious and 
quarrelsome; small nails belong to 
small minded, obstinate and conceited 
people, while choleric, martial men 
have red and spotted nails. 














ERGEANT 
DAVIES’ GHOST 


Five years passed, and the mysteri- 
ous disappearance of Sergeant Davies 
had not been accounted for. Even his 
comrades had ceased to speculate over 
it. Nor would it probably ever have 
been solved but for one man who had 
sworn never to cease his inquiries and 
investigations until the murderers of 
Sergeant Davies were brought to jus- 
tice. This man was James Small, for- 
merly an ensign in the Earl of Lon- 
don’s regiment. 

With patient, dogged perseverance 
and the keen instinct of a born detect- 
ive he set Jimself to the task of dis- 
covering the perpetrators of the crime 
and at last succeeded. Bit by bit he 
joined together the stray pieces of evi- 
dence until he bad a case sufficiently 
strong to justify him securing the ar- 
rest of two highlanders, Duncan Terig, 
alias Clerk, and Alexander Bain Mac- 
donald. ‘The fowling piece belonging 
to the murdered man had been found 
in the house of one of them and trin- 
kets and valuables known to have been 
the property of Sergeant Davies had 
been seen in the possession of both 
men. 

The prisoners were arraigned before 
the lords of session at 7 o’clock on the 
morning of June 11, 1754. Then there 
was made public the strange story of 
the manner in which the crime and its 
perpetrators bad been discovered. 

Alexander Macpherson of Inverey, a 
farm servant, aged 26, deposed that 
one night in the summer of 1750, while 
in bed in a shealing (the long turf 
thatcbed outhouses in which highland 
farm servants sleep in beds ranged 
along the wall), several others being at 
the same time in the said shealing, 
there entered a man dressed in blue 
whom he took to be the brother of a 
neighbor, Donald Farquharson of Glen- 
dee, who came to his bedside and 
beckoned him to come out. Macpher- 
son rose and followed the figure out- 
side the door, whereupon the person 
turned and said: 

“I am Sergeant Davies.” Then, point- 
ing to a moss, or tract of swampy land, 
known as Christie’s hill, he added: 
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“You will find my bones there. Go and 
bury them at once, for I can have no 
peace nor will I give you any until my 
bones are buried, and you may get 
Donald Farquharson to help you.” 

Having spoken these words solemnly 
and earnestly, the apparition vanished. 
Early next morning Macpherson went 
alone to the spot indicated by the 
wraith, and so exactly bad been the in- 
structions given by the mysterious vis- 
{tant that before he had searehbed five 
minutes be came upon a human body 
imbedded in the moss. 

A few nights later the apparition 
again visited Macpherson when he was 
in bed in the shealing and reproached 
him for not having carried out its in- 
structions for burial, urging him at the 
same time to lose no time in commit- 
ting the remains to the earth Then 
Macpberson plucked up courage to ask, 
“Who murdered you?" To which the 
apparition replied, “Duncan Clerk and 
Alexander Macdonald.” 

On the following day Macpherson 
went to Donald Farquharson, told bi: 
the story and persuaded him to come 
and assist to bury the body of the mur- 
dered man in dry ground. Farquhar- 
son went with Macpherson to Chris- 
tie’s bill, carried the body away. dug a 
grave in dry ground and there buried 
the remains. To all bis own share in 
the business Farquharson swore posi- 
tively and emphaticelly expressed his 
belief that Macpherson had told noth- 
ing but the truth. The only other per- 
son to whom Macpherson confided the 
story was John Growar of Dalhownie, 
who deposed that Macpherson. under 
strict promise of secrecy. told ‘him a 
few days after the apparition bad ap- 
peared for the second time how he, in 
obedience to its commands, had. with 
the assistance of Donald Farquharson, 


‘buried the body. ‘ 


But there was still stronger cdrrobo- 
ration of Macpherson’s strange story in 
the evidence given by Isabel Machar- 
die of Inverey, who deposed that on the 
night on which Macpherson declared 
that he saw the apparition for the sec- 
ond time she, sleeping at the other end 
of the shealing, in the portion set apart 
for the women, most distinctly saw 
“something naked come in at the door 
and go straight to Macpherson's bed, 
which frightened her so mucb that she 
drew the clothes over her head; that 
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when it appeared it came in a bowing 
posture, but she could not tell what it 
was; that next morning she asked Mac- 
pherson what it was that had troubled 
them the night before, and that he had 
answered she might be easy. for it 
would trouble them no more.” 

The counsel for the prisoners was one 
of the most eminent advocates in Scot- 
land, Alexander Lockhart. He was a 
notorious Jacobite and had gained for 
bimself much celebrity by defending 
the prisoners captured after the rising 
of 1745. As in duty bound he threw 
ridicule upon this story of the ghost, 
and he made his great points when in 
cross examination of Macpherson, who 
could speak nothing but Gaelic and 
whose evidence had to be interpreted 
to the court, be said to the witness: 

“What language did the gbost speak 
in?” 

To which Macpherson promptly re- 
plied, “As good Gaelic as ever I heard 
in Lochaber.” 

“Pretty good for the ghost of an Eng- 
lish sergeant.” said Lockbart, and 
there was general laughter in court. 
His case was won. The jury’s verdict 
was “not guilty.” 





Too Mach For Her. 





“What luck did yer have up at that 
house, Willie?’ . 

“Nothin doin. I told her I'd chop 
der wood fer her if she’d give me some- 
thin ter eat, an she fainted.”—New 
York Evening Journal. 
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THE FOUR GUESTS, 


A knock at the door, but he : 
Was dreaming a dream of fame, 
And the one who knocked drew softly back, 
And never again he came. 
A knock at the door as soft— 
As soft, as shy as a dove, 
But the dreamer dreamed till the guest was 
gone, 
And the guest was Love. 


A knock at the door; again 
The dreamer dreamed away 
Unheeding, deaf to the gentle call 
Of the one who came that day. 
A knock at the door; no more 
The guest to that door came, 
Yet the dreamer dreamed of the one whe 
called; 
For the guest was Fame. 


A knock at the door, but still 
He gave no reply, 

And the waiting guest gave a cheery hail 
Ere he slowly wandered by. 

A knock at the door; in dreafis 
The dreamer fain would grope 

Till the guest stole on, with a humbled sigh, 
And the guest was Hope. 


& knock at the door; twas loud, 
With might in every stroke, 
and the dreamer stopped in his dreaming 
thaught 
And suddenly awoke. 
A knock at the door; he ran 
With the swiftness of a breath, 
And the door swung wide, and the guest came 
in, 
And the guest was Death. 
—Baltimore American. 





THE DERELICT 


A Weird Story of the 
Polar Sea. 


BY A. G. PEARSE. 


yng 

It was on the fourteenth day out 
from Wellington, New Zealand, when 
we were about 180 miles to the south- 
ward of Cape Horn, that we fell in 
with the derelict ship. Her name, still 
faintly to be read on the scarred tim- 
bers, was Resolution. That is all we 
learned about her from. personal ob- 
servation, for the fact that her hold 
was half full of water precluded the 
possibility of careful examination. 

But on board of her we discovered a 
human derelict. He was lying in a 
hean in the galley. and at first we 
thought it was a mere bundle of furs 
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and rags. Closer scrutiny, however, 
revealed the fact that the bundle was 
aman, There was a flicker of life in 
him—no more. 

“Pull him around if you can,” said 
the skipper to the ship’s doctor. “I 
should like to hear how it was that he 
was drifting around in that old bulk. 
which, by the way, is a danger to navi- 
gation.” 

My one fellow passenger, a man nam- 
ed Holroyd. and myself hailed with 
satisfaction the doctor’s announcement 
a couple of days later that the patient 
was sufficiently recovered to come up 
on deck and spend an hour with us in 
the saloon. We half led, balf carried, 
him from bis berth and sat him down 
on the after lockers. 

The stranger looked from one to the 
other of us with an expression that 
was pitiful in bis eager longing to give 
utterance to some half formed ideas. 
Then suddenly he turned to me and 
asked: . 

“What year is this?’ I told bim. 

“I thought perhaps it was a frightful 
dream,” he murmured, “but it was real- 
ity. Six years! My God, six years!” 

He stopped abruptly and covered his 
face with his hands. Holroyd poured 
out a glass of wine and gave it to him. 
This brightened him up a bit, and he 
slowly began again: 

“On the 2Utb of December, six rears 
ago, we sailed from Adelaide in the 
ship Enterprise on an exploring expedi- 
tion in the antarctic regions. The cap- 
tain’s name was Cleveland. 

“We steered for Kerguelan island. 
where we landed some sea! fishers, and 
then proceeded on our voyage. On the 
27th of January we made out some 
high tand on the port bow To the west 
the water was full of summer ice, but 
the water was clear to the southward. 
and we*pushed on until the 23d of 
March; when we were beset in the ice 
pack, and it was only with the greatest 
difficulty that we warped the ship into 
a small inlet which the captain deter 
mined to make his winter quarters. 

“As soon as the ship was safely 
moored we started to explore this deso- 
late land, which no living man bad ever 
set foot upon or even seen. It was evi- 
dently part of a great southern conti- 
nent which stretched beyond the pole 
itself. And over those frightful and 
voiceless solitudes of snow Cleveland 


determined to force his way as soon as 
spring rendered traveling possible. 

“With the first traces of returning 
light we made preparations for an ex- 
pedition to the south, and on the 24th 
of September we started. For a month 
we traveled under a sky as Istue as 
Italy's, and then the weather changed. 
Fogs, snowstorms and gales succeeded 
each other, rendering traveling a work 
of such difficulty and danger that we 
bad to make the best of our way back 
to the ship, which we reached in Janu- 
ary. only to find that the ice had forced 
her bigh up op the shore amid a mass 
of debris. She was still habitable. 
thougb she would never float again. 

“Six more weary months dragged by. 
Escape to the north being cut off by a 
barrier of ice mountains, Captain Cleve- 
land determined to make another at- 
tempt to cross the polar sea. or conti- 
neot, whichever it was, and rea®b Gra- 
ham Land. where he might be picked 
up by a whaler. 

“Our original crew of 35 was now re- 
duced by sickness and accident to about 
20. We carried a quantity of provisions, 
hoisted the ensign at the peak and bade 
goodby to the Enterprise on Oct. 26. 

“As we advanced farther the peaks 
and rough ground fell away until ap 
unbroken sheet of snow stretched away 
before us. Nowbere else on earth would 
it be possible to find such utter desola- 
tion. 

“The crew held a consultation, and 


even the boldest of tliém, being dis 
mayed by the gloomy prospect, ad- 
dressed a request to Captain Cleveland 
to return to the Enterprise. This he re- 
fused to do, but eight men determined 
to go back alone, and so, giving them 
one of the sledges and their provisions, 
we parted company. Whether they ev- 
er reached the ship I know not. 

“We kept on and on, forever toward 
the south, and one by one my compan- 
ions died along the road until there 
were only four of us left—the captain, 
myself and two seamen. It was about 
this time that I fell into a sort of 
trance. How ‘long 1 continued in this 
dazed state I do not know, but when I 
recovered consciousness I found my- 
self standing on a rocky headland gaz- 
ing down upon a ship which was im- 
le-dded in the center of a field of rough 
ice. A few paces from me stood Cap- 
tain Cleveland, gaunt and hollow eyed. 
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No one else was in sight. 

“The strange ship was the American 
whaler Resolution, which we discov- 
ered from her log had been abandoned 
in latitude 74 degrees south and longi- 
tude 90 degrees west 38 years before. 
I could not believe my eyes when I 
read ‘90 degrees west longitude.’ What 
does it mean? I muttered. 

“It means,’ said Captain Cleveland, 
‘that we have crossed the south polar 
continent from the eastern to the west- 
ern hemisphere. We have done that 
which will make us famous.’ Famous! 
Of what use was fame to us?” 

“It is the strangest story I ever 
heard.” said Holroyd. 

“We found a quantity of provisions 
on board,” the speaker continued, 
“most of which was in good condition. 
And aboard the old whaler we took up 
our winter quarters. I won’t trouble 
you witb an account of how we passed 
our long, weary months of imprison- 
ment. I lost all account of time, but I 
believe now that for nearly three years 
that ship’s cabin was our home. 

“Such a life will shake the founda- 
tions of the strongest mind, and it was 
near the end of another polar night 
that Cleveland suddenly went mad, 
clambered down upon the ice and ran 
wildly toward the south. I never saw 
him again.” 

The narrator broke down completely 
at this point, but soon took up his 
story. 

“Gradually, inch by inch, the ship 
worked her way through miles of pack 
ice, and one morning I awoke to find a 
glorious expanse of open water in front 
of me, through which the ship slowly 
glided. For days—aye, weeks—I drift- 
ed on over the deserted ocean, with 
never a sail in sight. The loneliness 
was awful. | longed for companion- 
ship and dared not go down into the 
cabin, for every sound made me start 
in terror.” 

During the latter part of his recital 
the wanderer’s voice had grown weak- 
er and weaker, his pauses longer and 
more frequent. We again offered him 
wine, but he refused it. 

“At length I took up my abode on 
deck altogether, living in the galley,” 
he went on. “And from that time until 
| found myself—here—l remember— 
nothing. How long—I have—been drift- 
ing” -— 


He stopped and gazed at us with a 
glassy stare. Then he tried to speak 
again, but no words came from his lips. 
Suddenly bis head fell forward upon 
his chest, and his arms dropped limply 
to his side.. The doctor caught him as 
he collapsed, and between us we car- 
ried him to bis bunk. Ere another day’s 
sun rose he was dead. The derelict had 
reached port at last. 

Such is the strange story of James 
Wilson, found on the ship Resolution, 
as told by himself.—St. Louis Republic. 





The traveler in London about a cen- 
tury ago might have noticed the fol- 
lowing poster: 

Mr. Daniel Lambert of Leicester, 
The heaviest man that ever lived, 
Weighs upward of fifty stone. 

Mr. Lambert will see company at his house, 53 
Piccadilly, next Albany, nearly opposite St. Ja:ees 
church, from 11 to 5 o’clock. Tickets of admis- 
gion, 1 shilling each. 

Mr. Lambert bad been keeper of the 
old county bridewell at Leicester and, 
despite his physical immensity, was a 
very intelligent and active person. A 
Kentish innkeeper named Palmer, 
weighing on!y 350 pounds, visited Mr. 
Lambert and appears to have heen 
deeply mortified at his own inferiority, 
for on returning bome be was sudden- 
ly taken ill and died. Mr. Lambert 
weighed 739 pounds just before his 
death, 





Preposterous. 





“De idee of lettin er poor little kid 
like you run loose on de street! It’s 
shameful!”"—New York Evening Jour- 
nal. 
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EMPEROR WILLIAM ON THE DECK OF THE HOHENZOLLERN. | 


Every summer Emperor William takes a cruise on his imperial yacht. This | 
year he is visiting the coast of Norway. The empress and her three sons have H 
also taken a cruise this summer, but took passage on the yacht Iduna, anoth- 
er of the kaiser’s private ficet. 
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Questions 


& 8 8% &B B 


PON a certain evening not 
long ago I asked two 
questions of tremendous 
impertance. The answers 

may Which I received deter- 
< mined the subsequent 
course of wy life. 

The first question was addressed to 
Signor Taglia. He had just come out 
of the dining room, and I was standirg 
in the hall with an unlighted cigar in 
my hand. 

“Can you oblige me with a match?’ 
I asked. 

“Certainly,” he replied, taking sever- 
al from the little pocket in his sack 
coat. 

He passed along the hall and up the 
stairs, entirely unaware that the inci- 
dent possessed any but the most ordi- 
nary and trivial significance. I heard 
him unlock the door of his room, which 
was at the rear of the house on the sec. 
ond floor. My own was the small one 
next to his, while at the front, upon 
that floor. Miss Latimer had the larger 
room, and a young man named Crosby, 
a recent arrival, had the smaller. 

It was Miss Latimer who must an- 
swer my second question, and I waited 
for her after putting my cigar back 
into my case and the signor’s matches 
into my pocket. Presently she rose from 
her seat by the small table in the far 
corner and came toward the door. As 
she passed the table where Mr. Crosby 
sat he addressed some remark to her, 
and she paused a moment. ; 

The light was bright upon her as she 
stood there, and she looked very beau- 
tiful, though one might guess she had 
been ill. It was, indeed, five weeks 
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since she had been out of the house, 
and only within the last few days had 
she been able to come down to the din- 
ing room. 

Miss Latimer was the plaintiff in a 
great lawsuit. She had been sold out 
and defrarded by her own counsel, had 





























SHE PAUSED A MOMENT. 


triumphed over this disaster only to be 
cheated by his successor and now, by 
virtue of her own shrewdness and hard 
work, was in a position to press the 
case once more in the courts, but with 
slender prospects of success. It was a 
question whether she should have §$2,- 
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000,000 or nothing. whether her late fa- 
ther’s honor should be established or 
smirched forever by a band of scoun- 
drels who had been enriched by the 
fruits of his business sagacity to a 
point where they could have afforded to 
be honest had they possessed the moral 
capacity for it. 

Personally I admired the girl beyond 
measure and would have given my 
right hand to help her, but could not 
feel that I had won her confidence. 

“Miss Latimer.” said I as she came 
out into the hall, “I have a very imper- 
tinent question to ask you, but I really 
can’t see any way to avoid asking it.” 

“If it is necessary,” said she, “it can’t 
be impertinent.” 

“Is there any one in this world whom 
you trust?” 

Her face flushed, and there was a 
look of pain in her eyes. 

“I shali have to say no,” she answer- 
ed. “The worst that these dishonest 
people have done to me is to rob me of 
my belief in human integrity. You have 
no idea how lonely one feels.” 

“If you had anything especially pre- 
cious,” said I, “‘you would keep it your- 
self. You would not intrust it to an- 
other.” 

“You are quite right.” she said. “I 
should keep it myself.” 

At this moment Crosby appeared 
upop the threshold of the dining room. 

“I suppose. you'll attend the concert 
this evening?” he said. “Miss Latimer 
will occupy her reserved seat on the 
third stair. and there is every promise 
of a large audience.” 

The “concert” was Signor Taglia’s 
piano practice. It appeared to be a 
habit of the pianist to devote an hour 
or two after dinner to the perfection 
of his technique. At any rate, his 
piano had squealed and roared for mer- 
cy on the two previous evenings that 
he had been in the house, and some of 
us had gathered at the foot of the sec- 
ond staircase to hear the performance, 
- incited by Crosby. who declared that 
the signor was a wonder. 

When the young man had passed on, 
Miss Latimer confided in me that she 
thought Signor Taglia played like a 
man of wood, without sense or discre- 


tion, and that she should join the group 
beeiuse she craved human companion- 
ship after the loneliness of her illness 
and because she was amused by Cros- 
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by’s absurd praise of the music. 

“We were speaking of confidence in 
human nature,” said 1. 

“Yes,” she replied, “and it seemed to 
me that you were pleased to learn that 
{ had none.” 

“The information gratified my intel- 
sect and saddened my heart,” said I. 
‘Taken in connection with something 
that had happened immediately be- 
fore, it proved to me that I had reason- 
ed rightly upon a very complicated sub- 
ject. But my heart would rather you 
would trust—some one.” 

“Do you refer to a young man who 
was kind enough to send me a good 
many pretty flowers when I was ili?’ 
she asked. 

“Please don’t mention my poor little 
posies,” I protested. “It was good of 
you not to have them thrown out of the 
window. But to return to the subject. 
I wish you would trust me enough tu 
do one little thing that I shall ask.” 
.“And what may it be?” 

“When we are up there listening to 
the music,” said I earnestly, “will you 
do me the honor to keep an eye upon 
me, and when I take my gloves out of 
my pocket, this way, will you get right 
up and go to your room?” 


“A secret signal! How romantic!” 
she cried. “Of course I don’t under- 
stand in the least, but I will do it be- 
cause you ask me to.” 

“Splendid!” said I. “You take a great 
weight off my mind. Now let’s go up 
stairs. Our great pianist is beginning 
to play. I see you have the key of your 
room in your hand. That’s right. Please 
keep it there. By the way, people are 
quite careful about their doors in this 
house. Have you noticed that Signor 
Taglia locks his behind him when he 
goes into his room?” 

“No,” she answered. “Does he?” 

“Always,” I replied, “and that isn’t 
all. When he and his piano arrived 
Monday afternoon, the first thing the 
signor did was to drive a big screw into 
the door between his room and mine. 
The screw missed the casing and so did 
not hold, but the door was locked, and 
the key was in the landlady’s pocket. 
After the signor’s experiment with the 
screw I tried a key or two upon the 
lock just to satisfy myself, and by pure 
accident I left the door unfastened.” 

We had paused at the foot of the 
stairs. 
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“Well,” she asked, “what happened 
afterward?” ° 

I had not intended to tell her any 
more at that time, but her question de- 
manded some sort of reply, and so I 
stumbled along with my story. 

“That evening after dinner,” said I, 
“when you were in the hall and the 
sweet strains of Chopin’s nocturnes 
were being banged out of the signor’s 
piano I was industriously putting on a 
dress suit in my own little cage. It 
happened that I leaned against that 
door, and it opened. I couldn't help 
seeing into his room. He wasn’t there.” 

“But I thought you said”— 

“That the piano was performing? So 
it was, but without human assistance. 
My first impression was somewhat un- 
canny, and then I remembered that 
there are electric attachments by 
which pianos can be played. As you 
remarked a few minutes ago, the si- 
gnor’s interpretation of the great works 
of the masters is somewhat mechan- 
ical.” 

“What is his object in this ridiculous 
fraud?” she demanded. “Where was 
he when you looked into his room?’ 

“Softly,” 1 whispered, and I drew 
her into the parlor. “‘He was just con:- 


























HE WAS COMING OUT BACKWARD. 
ing out of that big closet_between your 








room and his. Singularly enough, be 
was coming out backward and did not 
perceive me. I gently closed the door 
and locked it, and he was none the 
wiser.” 

“He could get into my room that 
way,” she said. “The closet was orig- 
inally a passage, and there are doors 
on both sides.” 

“Precisely,” I responded, “and that 
is why I asked you whether you trusted 
any one. I did not like to ask you out- 
right if you had something concealed 
in your room.” 

She paled suddenly. and then the col- 
or rushed back to her face. She looked 
at me a moment, I can’t say how, but 
tears of tenderness came into my eyes. 

“I am glad you asked the question,” 
said she. “It shows my need. I am go- 
ing to trust you and tell you the truth. 
I have found the original contract be- 
tween my father and the people I am 
suing. it bears all their signatures, 
and it will win my case. They think it 
has been destroyed, but I have it in 
my room. I had made up my mind to 
trust no one with it, but to put it my- 
self in the hands of the judge when 
the case is called. Do you think this 
Taglia is a spy?’ 

“I know it,” I replied, “for I have 
proved that he has been in your room.” 

“How could you prove that? You 
could not see him.” 

“By a study of the beast’s habits,” 
said I. “He has one that is peculiar. 
He never goes by a matchsafe without 
helping himself. So I marked a lot of 
matches and bribed the chambermaid 
to put them in the box in your room 
and set it in a conspicuous position. 
This evening, after dinner, I asked the 
signor for a match, and he gave me 
quite an assortment, including, I rejoice 
to sax, one of those that I had marked. 
So we have him.” 

“What shall I do?’ 

“Be patient,” said I. “There is one 
more thing to do.” 

“But at this moment he may be de- 
stroying that document.” — 

“My: child,” said I, “he is only a hired 
man. They have offered him a price if 
he will get that paper. Do you fancy 

he will destroy it before he has shown 
it to his masters and obtained the ut- 
termost farthing? I assure you he is 
not so simple. Now let us go up stairs 
and hear the music. Remember our 
signal.” 
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There were haif a dozen young people 
in the hall above. Crosby, leaning 
against the banister rail, was explain- 
ing to one of the ladies the use of a sil. 
ver whistle which was attached to his 
watch chain. 

“We call cabs with them in London,” 
said he. 

He had explained it to me on the pre- 
vious evening and had even been so 
kind as to blow the whistle for my sat- 
isfaction. It had a very clear and sharp 
note, ; 

The signor’s electric pianist mean- 
while finished a nocturne and began 
upon’a:long.concerto of Bach’s. It was 
murder,:.but ‘Crosby seemed to like it. 
As for-mé; I put my hand into my pock- 
et and pulled out«my gloves. 

Miss Latimer instantly. rose from the 
step upon which she had: been sitting. 
Crosby put out his hand to help her, 
while he urged, her: not to desert us so 
soon. Then, seeing that’she fvou!d go, 
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MY LEFT HAND WAS ACKOSS HIS MOUTH. 


he said jocosely, “We'll call a cab for 
Miss Latimer.” And he raised the 
whistle to his lips. 

“Permit me,” said I, laying my hand 
suddenly upon the whistle. 

“No; I’ll blow it,” he cried. But he 
could not get the toy out of my hands. 

I saw his face flush. He exerted all 
his strength, but he had not enouzh. 


Kecognizing that fact, he tried to whis- 
tle with his own lips. Instantly the 
palm of my left hand was across his 
mouth, and he fell back into a corner. 

I faney that the spectators of this 
scene thought it rough play. Miss Lat- 
imer, if indeed she saw it, paid no at- 
tention. ‘S@e had almost reached her 
door* when? Crosby gave‘up trying to 
wrest his ‘silver whistle from me, and 
just as I closed his mouth I heard the 
click of her key. 

The next instant her piercing scream 
drowned the signor’s loud fortissimo. 
She sprang into her room, and I threw 
Crosby backward upon the floor and 
ran after her. fon 


I found her struggling with Signor 
Taglia. who struck at. her .with ore 
hand, while he held aloft.a folded pa- 
per in the other.: I had that paper in a 
flash, and I passed it to Miss Latimer 
as she sprang back. Then all the 
strength of my love for her and the 
strength of my hatred for curs, thieves 
and persecutors of women were joined 
in one blow. 

I infer that it must have been a good 
one, for the doctor who subsequently 
restered Taglia to consciousness asked 
me with considerable evidence of curi- 
osity what sort of a “weapon” I had 
used. 


At the moment, however, I paid no 
attention to the signor. I ran out into 
the hall and caught Crosby, whom 1 
tied neck and heels with all kinds of 
queer cord furnished by my fellow 
boarders. 

We had the two “detectives” in court 
the next day, and I think there is a 
law by which they and some of their 
principals in this affair can be mude 
te break rocks for the state. At any 
rate, Miss Latimer will get her two 
millions. 

But money is a trifle. Though the 
dear girl knows the value of it as well 
as any one I ever saw, she isn’t half so 
glad to win it as I am that | have won 
her. 





The New Baby. 
Happy Father—We’ve got a new baby 
ap at our house. 
Friend—So? SVhat do you call him? 
H. F.—We don’t call him; be does als 
the calling himself.—Detroit Free Press. 
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Photo copyright, 1901, by Burr McIntosh. 


LADY FRANCIS HOPE, WEARING THE HOPE JEWELS. 


Although Lady Francis Hope, who was formerly May Yohe, the American 
actress, is tired of her titled husband and would like to get a divorce, she is 
not tired of wearing the Hope family jewels, which are worth something like 
$200,000. If she divorces Sir Francis, she must give up the jewels. Lady Hope 
has not ret decided just what she will do. 

































REPARTEE OF 
THE WORDBYS. 


BY W. EVANS BARNES. 





“I bought a hat today, Jobn,” said 
Mrs. Wordby, settling herself comfort- 
ably in the rocker. 

“A hat, my dear?’ replied her hus- 
band, frowning at the house dog. 

“Yes, my love, a hat, and a very pret- 
ty one, I think.” 

“Very pretty, no doubt, but”— 

“But what. my love?” 

“But do you think you needed a new 
hat?” 

“Ah, it is always so with you men! If 
wives waited for their husbands to sug- 
gest buying something, they never 
would have anything.” And Mrs. Word- 
by smoothed out her dress with an in- 
jured air. 

“Yes, no doubt we are all brutes”— 

“Brutes, my dear? Why, I never said 
that.” 

“No, but”— 

“But what, John? I see you are fall- 
ing inw the habit of not concluding 
your sentences.” 

“It’s because you don’t givé me a 
chance, my dear,” replied her husband. 

“Ah, yes, of course. I always am to 
blame for everything. 1”’— 

“I didn’t say that. I simply”— 

“No, but you meant it. You are al- 
ways insinuating that 1 cause all the 
trouble. Since you think that, why did 
you ever marry me?” 

“TI—er—er—well, the fact is, it was 
different then.” 

“So it was different, eh? I suppose 
you are sorry now that you did, and”’— 

“But I didn’t say that, my love. I 
thought we were talking about a hat.” 

“See! You are trying to avoid an- 
swering. I do say it now. You men 
are brutes.” 

“Why, what an angelic temper you 
display, Cecilia! You surely don’t mean 
that?” 


“Yes, I do. You all talk sweetly to. 


us until we marry you and then find 
fault because we haven’t wings.” 

“I’m sure I never expected such a 
thing. In fact, I always thought you 
were a model woman.” 

“That’s all very pretty, but I refuse 
to be taken in by your candied talk. 
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I know what you think.” 

“Better than I do, my dear?” asked ' 
Mr. Wordby, administering a well di- 
rected kick to the dog which had in- 
cautiously approached within reach of 
his foot. 

“Yes. better than you do,” she re- 
plied, breaking into tears. “You are 
a mean, spiteful thing to abuse me so.” 

“I abuse you? Well, that’s a good 
one! We were just talking about a 
hat when you commenced’’— 

“There, of course. Throw the blame 
on me again. It is so manly of you to 
put everytking off on your poor wife. 
But it’s justdike men.” 

“The poor men again' Next you will 
tell me we are all cannibals and eat up 
our wives as a pastime.” 

“Sir, your levity is ill timed! You 
torment me until I ery and then mock 
me.” 

“Well, it’s just this way, my dear,” 
responded her husband, getting up and 
pacing rapidly back and forth. “You 
started by telling me you had bought 
a hat, and”— 

“Is there anything wrong about my 
buying a hat? I’m sure I can’t go in 
rags.” 

“I don’t want you to. It’s simply 
that you said we men were brutes”— 

“I didn’t say so. You said it your- 
self.” 

“My dear, I never’— 

“Yes, you did. I know you did.” 

“But, my love, | am certain you 
said so.” 

“I did not.” 

“Well, let it go. At all events, you 
said I abused you.” 

“And so you do. You blame me for 
everything, even when I buy a hat.” 

“Ob, plague take the hat! I don’t care 
how many hats you buy, but”— 

“There, that but again! You see, you 
do care, and you know it.” 
e*Woman, [”’— 

“Nice epithet, Mr. Wordby! You for- 
get | am your wife.” 

“Confound it! You never let me fin- 
ish. I was going to remark”— 

“That | didn’t need a new hat, eh? 
Precious little you care how I look and 
what the neighbors say. I have some 
pride, sir, if you bave none.” 

“But tf you would only let.me con- 
clude you would see I wasn’t referring 
to that at all.” 

“Well?” 
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“Well, what was I talking about?” 

“A bat, my love.” 

“Oh, let’s bury the hat. I said 1 
didn’t care about the hat, but | don’t 
like to have you say that | abuse you.” 

“But didn't you address me as ‘wom- 
an? Goodness only knows what adjec- 
tive you put in front of it mentally.” 

“It was because | became a little ex- 
cited” — 

“A little excited? A very mild term, 
Mr. Wordby. You were blue in the face. 
Your temper needs restraint. ny dear.” 

“Of course my temper is diabolical, 
while yours is sweetness itself.” 

“1 flatter myself that | can control it 
pretty well,” replied Mrs. Wordby, 
witb assurance. “You could, too, if you 
would only try. The idea of getting 
angry about a hat! Fie on you!" 

“It was net the hat, I tell you. It was 
about” 

“Now commence your tirade again, 
my love.” 

“No; | won't commence my tirade, as 
you call it; but | would request you in 
the future to not mention the fact if 
you happen to buy a new bat.” 

“A bat, my dear?” 

“Yes; a bhat.”—Chicago Record-Her- 
ald. 


He Wouldn't Do. 








7 verte Tit 


Grandpa—Shall I come and play red 
Indians with you? 

Bobbie (eying him critically) — I’m 
afraid you won't do. 

Grandpa—Why not? 

Bobbie—Well, you see, you’ve been 
scalped ene 
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He Worked the Ditto. 

Tommy was much interested in hear- 
ing for the first time in his language 
lesson the other day about a pair of 
little dots that the teacber said meant 
“ditto.” How his soul, a curious mix- 
ture of laziness and thrift. thrilled at 
learning that if be were to write “a 
cat” or “five boys” or "$10" on one line 
and wanted to repeat the same words 
or figures on the next line all be bad to 
do, instead of writing the words in 
full, was to put the ditto marks, and 
everybody would know it was “a cat" 
or “five boys” or “$10,” as the case 
might be, that was meant. Some time 
after this Tommy, while away on a 
visit, had occasion to write home. He 
simplified the hated task by turning bis 
latest knowledge to account. 

The letter looked like a literary polka 
dot. 


“Dear father,”’ it began. 
3 hope you are well, 
? mother is ** 
“ “ — sister 6:8 
it) i Dick “7 
grandma ** “ 
“ wish you were bere, 
mother was ** 
o sister “ 
i i} Dick - o 
grandma ** * 
you would send me some money. 
“Your affectionate son, Tom.” 


—New York Sun. 





Rapid Progress. 




















“I must say, doctor, that in the past 
ten years the science of medicine has 
made no progress at all.” 

“Excuse me—no progress? Formerly 
I got only $1 per visit, and now I get 
$3.” 
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Photo by London Stereoscopic company. 


THE RIGHT HON. H. H. ASQUITH, ENGLAND’S MAN OF THE 
HO 


Herbert Henry Asquith, who is hailed in the field of English politics as { 
“the man of the hour,” is the leader of a faction of the much troubled Liberal 
party. It has been confidently predicted that he would eventually hecome the 
real leader of the opposition party in commons. 
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| BILL CROSS AND } 
HIS PET BEAR. 


> By JOAQUIN MILLER. , 
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When my father settled down at the 
foot of the Oregon sierras witb his lit- 
tle family long, long years ago, it was 
40 miles from our place to the nearest 
vivilized settlement. 

People were very scarce in those 
days and bears were very plenty. We 
also had wolves, wildcats, wild cattle, 
wild hogs and a good many long tailed 
and big headed yellow California lions. 

The wild cattle, brought there from 
Spanish Mexico, next to the bear were 
most to be feared. They had long, 
sharp horns and keen, sharp hoofs. Na- 
ture had gradually helped them out 
in these weapons of defense. They 
had grown to be slim and trim of body 
and were as supple and swift as deer. 
They were the deadly enemies of all 
wild beasts, because all wild beasts 
devoured their young. 

When fat and saucy, in warm sum- 
mer weather, these cattle would hover 
along the foothills in bands, hiding 
in the hollows, and would begin to 
bellow whenever they saw a bear or 
wolf or even a man or boy, if on foot, 
crossing the wide valley of grass and 
blue camas blossoms. Then there 
would be music! They would start up. 
with bead and tails in the air, and 
broadening out left and right they 
would draw a long, bent line, complete- 
ly shutting off their victim from all 
approach to the foothills. 

lf the unfortunate victim were a 
man or boy on foot, he generally made 
escape up one of the small ash trees 
that dotted the valley in groves here 
and there, and the cattle would then 
soon give up the chase. But if it were 
a wolf or any other wild beast that 
could not get up a tree the case was 
different. Far away on the other side 
of the valley, where dense woods lined 
the banks of the winding Willamette 
river, the wild, bellowing herd would 
be answered. Out from the edge of the 
woods would stream right and left two 
long, corresponding. surging lines, bel- 
lowing and plunging forward now and 
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then, their beads to the ground, their 
tails always in the air and their eyes 
aflame, as if they would set fire to the 
long ~#ay grass. With the precision 
and discipline of a well ordered army 
they would close in upon the wild 
beast, too terrified now'to either fight 
or fly, and, leaping upon him one after 
another with their long hoofs, he would 
in a little time be crushed into an un- 
recognizable mass. Not a bone would 
be left unbroken. It is a mistake to 
suppose that they-ever use their long, 
sharp horns in attack. These were 
used only in defense, the same as elk 
or deer, falling on the knees and re- 
ceiving the enemy on their horns, much 
as the Old Guard received the enemy 
in the last terrible struggle at Water- 
loo. 

Bill Cross was a “tenderfoot” at the 
time of which I write, and a sailor at 
that. Now, the old pilgrims who had 
dared the plains in those days of °49, 
when cowards did not venture and the 
weak died on the way, bad not the 
greatest respect for the courage or en- 
durance of those who had reached Ore- 
gon by ship. But here was this man, a 
sailor by trade, settling down in the 
interior of Oregon and, strangely 
enough, pretending to know more about 
everything in general and bears in par- 
ticular than either my father or any of 
his boys. 

He bad taken up a piece of land 
down in the pretty Camas valley, 
where the grass grew long and strong 
and waved in the wind, mobile and 
beautiful as the mobile sea. 

The good natured and self compla- 
cent old sailor liked to watch the wav- 
ing grass. It reminded him of the sea, 
1 reckon. He would sometimes sit on 
our little porch as the sun went down 
and tell us boys strange, wild sea sto- 
ries. He had traveled far and seen 
much, as much as any man can see on 
water, and maybe was not a very big 
liar, for a sailor, after all. The only 
thing about him that we did not like 
outside of bis chronic idleness was his 
exalted opinion of himself and his un- 
concealed contempt for everybody’s 
opinion but his own. 

“Bill,” said my father one day, “those 
black Spanish cattle will get after that 
red wash and sailor jacket of yours 
some day when you go down in the val- 
ley to your claim, and they won't leave 
a grease spot. Better zo horseback or 











at least take a gun when you go down 
next time.” 

“Pshaw! Squire, | wish I had as 
many dollars as I ain't afeard of all the 
black Spanish cattle in Oregon. Why, 
if they’re so blasted dangerous how did 
your missionaries ever manage to drive 
them up here from Mexico, anyhow?” 

Still, for all that, the very next time 
that he saw the old sailor setting out 
at his snail pace for his ranch below, 
slow and indolent as if on the deck of 
a ship, my father insisted that he 
should go on horseback or at least take 
a gun. ; 

“Pooh, pooh! I wouldn’t be bothered 
with a horse or a gun. Say, I’m goin to 
bring your boys a pet bear some day.” 

And so, cocking his little hat down 
over his right eye and thrusting his big 
hands into his deep pockets almost to 
the elbows, he slowly and lazily whis- 
tled himself down the gradus! slope of 
the foothills, waist deep in 1% waving 
grass and delicious wild flowers, and 
soon was lost to sight in the great wav- 
ing sea. 

Two things may be here written 
down. He wouldn’t ride a horse, be- 
cause he couldn’t, and tO the same 
reason he wouldn’t use a gun. Again, 
let it be written down also that the rea- 
son he was going away that warm au- 
tumn afternoon was that there was 
some work to do. These facts were 
clear to my kind and indulgent father, 
but of course we boys never thought of 
it and laid our little shoulders to the 
hard work of helping father lift up the 
long, heavy poles that were to complete 
the corral around our pioneer log cabin, 
and we really hoped and half believed 
that he might bring home a little pet 
bear. 

This stout log corral had become an 
absolute necessity. It was high and 
strong and made of poles or small logs 
stood on end in a trench after the fash- 
ion of a primitive one in front of the 
cabin door. Here it was proposed to 
put up a gate. We also had talked 
about portholes in the corners of the 
corral, but neither gate nor portholes 
were yet made. In fact, as said before, 
the serene and indolent man of the sea 
always slowly walked away down 
through the grass toward his untracked 
claim whenever there was. anything 
said about portholes, posts or gates. 

Father and we three little boys had 
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only got the last post set and solidly 
“tamped” in the ground as the sun was 
going down. 

Suddenly we heard a yell, then a yell- 
ing, then a bellowing. This yelling was 
heard in the high grass in the Camas 
valley below, and the bellowing of cat- 
tle came from the woody river banks 
far beyond. 

Then up on the brown hills of the Or- 
egon sierras above us came the wild 
answer of the wild black cattle of the 
hills, and a moment later, right and 
left, the long black lines began to 
widen out; then down they came, like 
a whirlwind, toward the black and 
surging line in the grass below. We 
were now almost in the center of what 
would in a little time be a complete cir- 
cle and cyclone of furious Spanish cat- 
tle. 

And now here is something curious 
to relate. Our own cows, poor, weary, 
immigrant cows of only a year before, 
tossed their tails in the air, pawed the 
ground, bellowed and fairly went wild 
in the splendid excitement and tumult. 
One touch of nature made the whole 
cow world kin! 


rather clambered up on a “buck 
horse” and looked out over the stock- 
ade, and then he shouted and shook his 
hat and laughed as I had never heard 
him laugh before. For there, breathless, 
coatless, hatless, came William Cross, 
Esq., two small wolves and a very 
small black bear! They were all mak- 
ing good time, anywhere, any way to 
escape the frantic cattle. Father used 
to say afterward that “it'was nip and 
tuck between the four and hard to say 
which was ahead.” The cattle had 
made quite a “round up.” 

They all four straggled in at the nar- 
row little gate at about the same time, 
the great big, lazy sailor in a hurry for 
the first time in his life. 

But think of the coolness of the man 
as he turned to us children with his 
first gasp of breath and said, ‘‘Bo—bo— 
boys, I’ve bro—bro—brought you a lit- 
tle bear!’ 

The wolves were the little chicken 
thieves known as coyotes, quite harm- 
less, as a rule, so far as man is concern- 
ed, but the cattle hated them, and they 
were terrified nearly to death. 

The cattle stopped a few rods from 
the stockade. We let the coyotes go, 
but we kept the little bear and named 
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him Bill Gross. Yet he was never a bit 
cross, despite his name. 





Use of Nettles. 

Nettles are as a rural remedy highly 
calculated, I should say, to make the 
patient “onaisy.” Whipping with net- 
tles has been used in case of lethargy, 
numbness and palsy, with what effect 
I cannot say, but this | do know— 
handling nettles regardless of their 
sting produces a numbness which de- 
stroys for a time further sensitiveness 
to their poison, Culpepper enumerates 
no less than 42 diseases that are cured 
by an application of nettles in one form 
or another, among them leprosy, gout, 
sciatica, itch, wounds and sores of all 
sorts. He also informs us that the 
juice is effectual to “settle the palate 
of the mouth in its place.” Has any 
one experience of the palate shifting 
elsewhere? I have not heard of it. 
Curtis says that “in Arran and other 
islands of Scotland a rennet is made of 
a strong decoction of nettles. A quart 
of salt is put to three pints of decoc- 
tion and boiled. A spoonful will co- 
agulate a large bowl of milk.” 

Oh, that this too too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw and resolve itself into a dew! 

Little did Hamlet think when he 
gave utterance to this desire that he 
had only to go to the nearest ditch 
where grew nettles and periwinkle to 
bring it about, and yet Gerard, quoting 
from Dioscorides (first century), says 
that “nettles voiled with perrywinkles 
maketh the body soluble and doth it by 
a kind of cleansing quality.” Few who 
believed it so would care to try the ex- 
periment.—Longman’s. 
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Mrs. Tompkins—Well, Sally, I .sup- 
pose you’ve given the goldfish plenty 
of fresh water. 


Sally—Goodness, no, ma’am, ‘cause 
they ’aven’t drunk all they’ve got yet! __ 
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Poor Scotch Students, 

Many students from their highland 
homes have appeared at the beginning 
of the academic year with a bag of oat- 
meal and a barrel of, potatoes, repre- 
senting the sole store of life and energy 
for mouths to come. So common was 
this practice that a holiday in midyear 
was appointed, known as Mealie Mon. 
day. in order to give the students an 
opportunity of returning home to re- 
plenish their larder. This day is still 
observed as a holiday. 

In bis reminiscences of Edinburgh 
Robert Chambers tells the Story of bis 
early experiences at the university— 
how a friend, his brother and himself 
had lived together. and each had 
brought to the common store a bag of 
oatmeal. The three bags bung from one 
of the rafters of their room, and the 
landlady would scrupulously take a 
handful of the meal from eacb bag in 
order to mix the morning porridge, ac- 
cording to a strictly equitable principle 
of distribution 

It must be remembered also that in 
many cases untold sacrifices must be 
borne in the homes whence the sons set 
forth to secure an education in order 
that they may live in a university town 
at all even in the simplest possible 
manner. It is by no means an isolated 
case that story of the father who had 
but three cows, and one of them he 
sold in order to send his son to St. An- 
drew’s.—Scribner’s. 


A Valuable Dog. 





“Naw, I wouldn’t part wid dis dorg 
fer no consideration, ’cept maybe some 
peanuts or 2 cents or somethin like 
dat.”—New York Evening Journal. 















Kidnaping 


Copyright, 1900, 
By James R. Perry. 
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ELDOM or never had po- 
litical feelings in a presi- 
dential campaign run so 
high. Principles, policies, 
ahd personalities were all 
sources of prejudice and 
hatred. The candidates 

of the two principal parties were as un- 

like as it is possible to imagine, and the 
principles and policies of the two party 
platforms were as opposite as the mind* 
could conceive. 

As the campaign progressed with ev- 
er intensifying feeling, charges and 

















GREETED WITH CRIES OF “HELLO, OLD 
BoGus !” 
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By JAMES 88 
RAYMOND gp 
PERRY 


Candidate « 
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countercharges were made—some well 
founded, no doubt, and others utterly 
ridiculous. Persons acquainted with 
the two candidates knew these stories 
and similar ones to be utterly false, but 
the fact that such stories originated 
and gained currency illustrates how 
high public feeling ran and into what 
depths of credulity its prejudices al- 
lowed it to be carried. 

One of the most ridiculous and at the 
same time one of the most persistent 
rumors in circulation was that which 
averred with all solemnity that one of 
the candidates, who was stumping the 
country from Maine to California—in 
this most unusual of campaigns all 
states were doubtful, and all alike 
needed the presence of the party nom- 
inees—was not the candidate at all, but 
aman of much greater intellectual and 
oratorical ability who bore a strong 
physical resemblance to the actual can- 
didate. 

The reports concerning this mysteri- 
ous substitute of the real candidate 
were somewhat conflicting. According 
to the more conservative versions of 
this improbable story, the substitute 
assumed the part of his principal only 
upon occasions when the genuine can- 
didate was too much exhausted to him- 
self address the expectant crowds as 
he passed from one railway station to 
another in his speechmaking campaign. 
This theory was given some color by 
the extraordinary number of speeches 
which the candidate succeeded in 
crowding into a working day of 12 or 
15 hours. There was no stopping place 
so small but that he would find time 
and words to make at least a little 
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speech, and to such as gave no cre- 
dence to the theory of candidational 
substitution it was a constant marvel 
that the man’s voice and strength 
didn’t give out. Thus there were many 
persons willing to believe the candidate 
had a physical duplicate to spell him in 
his speechmaking who would not go so 
far as to believe, as another version of 
the story had it, that it was the sub- 
stitute who was making all the speech- 
es and that it had all been arranged 
before the nomination of the candli- 
date. This version stated in terms as 
explicit as was compatible with an 
avoidance of libel suits that the man 
put in nomination by the convention 
was so inferior intellectually that be 
was totally incompetent to make the 
brilliant speeches which the party’s 
salaried substitute was going about 
making. This version of the fairy tale 
would have it that the genuine candi- 
date had gone into the most secret and 
secluded retirement immediately after 
the convention had nominated him and 
that he would not issue therefrom un- 
til after the election should have car- 
ried him up to a triumphant victory or 
down to a§ inglorious defeat. 

In the heat of political campaigns the 
most improbable tales will find cre. 
dence, and there were found among the 
duller class of intellects many men who 
actually believed the real party candi- 
date had never been seen at a political 
rally and had never made a speech 
since the beginning of the campaign. 
This belief no doubt accounts for the 
interruptions that occurred now and 
then near the close of the campaign 
when the candidate would be greeted 
with cries of “Hello, old Bogus!” and 
similar remarks. But while no person 
of education and intelligence for a mo- 
ment supposed that the real candidate 
was not daily appearing before thou- 
sands and making speeches there were 
many who believed it not impossible 
nor even improbable that he had with 
him a substitute bearing a personal 
likeness t& himself, whom he suffered 
to make short speeches at some of the 
minor and unimportant places at which 
the train stopped. 

It may be as well to state here how 
the story of the double started, accord- 
ing to the explanation given by the can- 
didate and his managers, an explana- 
tion, by the way, that was accepted 
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with reluctance or not at all by many 
of the opposing party. Then, too, as is 
always the case when sensational sto- 
ries gain currency, there were many 
who heard the story who never heard 
the explanation of its origin. 

According to the explanation, one dav 
when the train was passing through a 
city of considerable size a gentleman 
came aboard who bore a rather striking 
resemblance to the candidate so far as 
features, went, but who was a much 
smaller man and one who could not 
possibly be palmed off upon the public 
for any length of time as the real can- 
didate. This gentleman and the presi- 
dential aspirant were presented to each 
other, and the stranger remained talk- 
ing with his distinguished companion 
until the train had carried them out in- 
to the rural districts, and as the train 
was slowing up at an unimportant little 
station the stranger laughingly sug- 
gested that he should take the candi- 
date’s place on the rear platform. 

The candidate good humoredly ac- 
quiesced to the proposal, and the stran- 
ger actually showed himself upon the 


‘ rear platform to the little group wait- 


ing at the station, while the real candi- 
date remained within the car unseen. 
Contrary to the terms of the proposal 
and its acceptance, the stranger even 
made a little speech, the temptation to 
do so apparently being too great for 
him to resist. The speech was merely 
a brief restatement of some things the 
candidate had already uttered in one of 
his printed speeches and so would haye 
done no harm even if it had been re- 
ported for the press and again printed, 
which was not done, as the place where 
it was delivered was regarded as too 
unimportant to make appropriate its 
publication. 

And that was all there was to the 
story, according to the candidate and 
the party managers. The stranger soon 
after left the train, and he and the can- 
didate had never seen each other since. 

This was all very well as an expla- 
nation, said the candidate’s opponeuts, 
but if true, how was it that the candi- 
date was able to make such an impos- 
sible number of speeches? And, fur- 
thermore, how was it that on one occa- 
sion, due to somebody’s blunder, the 
candidate and his substitute both hap- 
pened to be making speeches at the 
same hour in two towns a few miles 
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apart? To the first question the an- 
swer was made that the great intellec- 
tual and physical strength of the can- 
didate made so many speeches possible. 
And to the second question the re- 
sponse was that the assumption upon 
which it rested was absolutely base- 
less—a fabrication pure and simple: 

And so things went on, with ever in- 
creasing bitterness upon both sides, to- 
ward the end of this most momentous 
of all presidential campaigns. 

To such extent was feeling aroused 
and to such length of bitterness did it 
go that, as the end approached, the 
more extreme partisans were ready to 
resort to almost any means to defeat 
their opponents. There were rumors of 
plots to assassinate one.or the other or 
both of the leading candidates, rumors 
which, when traced to their sources, it 


is pleasant to be able to record, were’ 


found to be wholly without foundation 
in truth. But the rumors served to ex- 
cite and inflame still further the ani- 
mosities of persons whose hatred had 
already reached fever heat. 

It was at this critical stage of the 
campaign that certain hotheaded parti- 











THE STRANGER SHOWED HIMSELF UPON THE 
PLATFORM. 
sans hatched a plot to kidnap the can- 
didate who was rumored to have a dou- 
ble. They would kidnap him about a 
week before the day of election, thus 
compelling his paid substitute in the 
interval to appear at all public func- 


tions and make all speeches for which 
the true candidate had made engage- 
ments. After election, should he prove 
to ha ve received a majority of the elec- 
tora] votes, the candidate was to be 
held a prisoner until after the succeed- 
ing 4th of March, which would compel 
the successful party to either inaugu- 
rate a spurious president or admit that 
ibe man elected was not to be found 
and therefore could not be inaugurated. 
Or, should developments after the elec- 
tion make it seem wiser to restore the 
elected candidate to his party befere 
March 4, a heavy ransom could be de- 
manded,; which would repay the con- 
spirators for the risk they would run 
in kidnaping him. 

The election would occur on Tuesday. 


“On the evening of the pr¢g ding Thurs- 


day a final great politica: rally was to 
be held in a large hall of one of the 
chief cities. This rally would practical- 
ly end the campaign, such meetings as 
were to be held afterward being of less- 
er importance. The candilate credited 
with having a double was to address 
this great political meeting. There was 
to be a torchlight procession first, and in 
order that as many persons as possible 
might catch a glimpse of the great 
man it was arranged that he should 
ride from his shotel to the hall in an 
open carriage at the head of the pa- 
rade. 

The conspirators of the opposing par- 
ty, knowing of this plan, decided that 
the best time to kidnap the candidate 
would be just before the hour set for 
the meeting. It was hoped by them 
that the salaried substitute would be 
unprepared for taking the place of his 
principal before this great gathering 
and would in his embarrassment and 
unpreparedness leave a bad impression 
on the voters. The plotters therefore 
decided to permit the candidate to pass 
from the hotel to the hall as arranged 
and seize him just as he was entering 
the hall by a private entrauce. Two 
dozen picked policemen were to be on 
guard near the entrance, each of whom 
was to be a sympathizer wi’ the con- 
spirators and secretly act in conjunc- 
tion with them. Plans were carefully 
perfected, and it seemed reasonably 
certain that the abduction could be suc- 
cessfully accomplished. With a substi- 
tute available the managers would cer- 


tainly have the mass meeting proceed 
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with an address by the spurfous candi- 
date rather than endanger the chances 
of the real candidate’s election by mak- 
ing public the fact that he had been 
captured and carried away and that it 
was not known where he was or when 
his person could be recovered. 

But on the very morning of the day 
when the abduction was to occur and 
when all the plans for its execution had 
been arranged the startling news came 
to the conspirators that the secret had 
leaked out and that the candidate and 
his managers would be prepared for the 
kidnaping. A traitor to the enemy 
straight from that enemy’s camp 











A BAND OF HORSEMEN BARRED THE ROAD. 


brought the conspirators the news. He 
also divulged the plans the enemy had 
prepared for outwitting the conspira- 
tors. It was to be a case of fooling the 
fooled. From this time on the salaried 
substitute could well be spared, and the 
plan of the enemy, as revealed by the 
traitor, was to have the spurious candi- 
date ride from the hotel to the hall in 
the open carriage at the head of tlic pa- 
rade, while the genuine candidate 
should proceed to the hall in a closed 
carriage and enter the building through 
another. entrance. The. conspirators 
should be suffered to carry out ‘their 
plans, only instead of the real candi- 
date it would be the substitute whom 
they would capture and carry away. 

This news brought consternation to 
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the conspirators at first, but after the 
first moments of discomfiture and be- 
wilderment the leader’ exclaimed: 
“Why, all the better then! We will let 
them see that we can change our plans 
as quickly as they can theirs. We will 
let them continue to think we are to do 
as already planned, but in reality we 
will let this substitute of theirs enter 
the hall, and we will capture the candi- 
date in the closed carriage. The re- 
sults will be the same as first plan- 
ned.” 

“Ha, ha!” shouted the other conspir- 
ators and proceeded to rearrange theiz 
plans accordingly. 

That evening, with limelights bring- 
ing his features into strong relief, there 
rode in an open carriage at the head of 
a procession through double rows of 
cheering and shouting spectators a 
smiling and hatless man who strongly 
resembled the presidential candidate. 
He bowed and bowed, and few besides 
those in the secret dreamed that he 
was other than what he seemed. 

At the same hour a closed carriage 
was driven rapidly from an alley in the 
rear of the candidate’s hote) and rolled 
swiftly away through the more desert- 
ed streets toward the hall where the 
meeting was to be held. When about 
half the distance had been covered, a 
band of horsemen suddenly dashed 
from a cross street and narred the road 
in front of the carriage. One of the 
horsemen quickly mounted the seat 
with the driver, and. the others lining 
up on either side of the vehicle, the 
carriage and the little cavalcade sur- 
rounding it sped swiftly away toward 
the environs of the city. 

The occupant had.made no outcry. 

An hour or so later, when the great 
hall was echoing and re-echoing to the 
ringing tones of the presidential candi- 
date and to the respondent cheers of his 
audience, a little band of swearing con- 
spirators were disgustedly kicking 
about an effigy of straw that their lead- 
er had just pulled unceremoniously 
from a closed carriage. 





Mistress—Bridget, I cannot allow you 
to have your sweetheart in the kitchen 
any more. 

Bridget—Oh, mum, it’s very kind of 
you, but I’m afraid he’s too bashful to 
come up into the drawing room!—Bus- 
ton Herald. 
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CLEAR HAVANA CIGARS. 

















MANUFACTURED AT KEY WEST, FLORIDA. 


PARK & TILFORD, 


Broadway, corner 2Ist Street, NEW YORK. 


PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 
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Miscellaneous Musings. 


URKISH mosques and minarets 
are very much in evidence these 
days, adding a glory to high 

board fences and barren looking walls. 
It’s fine for the surrounding landscape. 
Do the “plain people” pay for all this 
wealth of out-door artistic effort? Is 
there any magic in an “imported” cig- 
arette—so called? 

—Estimates of the year’s tobacco 
crop have begun and while they 
greatly differ, it is accepted that it will 
not equal that of last year. Better 
prices however. if 

—Fire lately destroyed the Ameri- 
ean Cigar Co.’s property at Richmond, 
Va., known as the J. Wright Co.’s 
plant, causing a loss of about $200,000. 
Some insurance. 

—One of the best 5c. cigar successes 
in Rochester, N: Y.,.is that put up by 


‘Phillips Bros. at 30-32. Mill St., while 


the “Three Brothers,” a special brand 
manufacttired by this enterprising 
firm, also commands a large and 
growing sale. 

John. Gautschi, the oldest cigar 
manufacturer in Washburn, Wis., is 
once more in business for himself, the 
partner having been retired. 

Meyer Clark & Co., San Francisco, 
will remodel their Montgomery St. ci- 
gar store, and’ the place will be made 
in keeping with modern requirements. 

Knott & Amah, cigar manufactur- 
ers of Burlington, Ia., are adding tu 
their plant. This will enable them to 
keep pace with the growing demand 
for their goods. 

Yocum Bros., cigar manufacturers 
of Reading, Pa., have voluntarily 
raised the wages of their 450 employ- 
ees 10 per cent. 

Kansas City, Mo., has abolished the 
slot machines and disposed of them to 
grafters on their way to Oklahoma. 

Kingsburg Bros., of Rondout, N. 
Y., manufacture “Diplomas” to order 
and do a big business at it. They have 
ably pushed the sale of this cigar for 
fourteen years. 

The American Cigar Co. is to build 
a ten-story factory in New Orleans. 
It will be fitted with a dining and 
reading room, library and bath room, 
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and you will find a sign posted on 
it, proclaiming the mighty truth 
that ‘SWEET VIOLET Cigars 
are GOOD Cigars.” You don’t have 
to go there to discover the fact, 
you can buy them anywhere. 
They are some times sold for ten 
cents, but don’t payit. They are 
worth the money all right and 
there is no ‘‘give away” trade mark 
branded on the cigar. A gentle- 
man can smoke them with his head 
in the air, coat open and chest 
thrown out. Buy it and you’ve 
made a good investment; hand one 
to Ps ur ap oe and you've made 

riend. Smoke it and you're in 
live with the best five cent cigar 
onearth. If you are a dealer, sell 
it and experience the satisfaction 
of seeing your customer come back 

a for more. 


Austin Nichols & G0., 


NEW YORK. 
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E. REGENSBURG & SONS, NEWYORK. 


ENJOY A NATIONAL REPUTATION. 
E. REGENSBURG & SONS, 


118 and 120 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK. 
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A Fine Hand-Made Long Filler Cigar 
of Cuban Tobacco. 
No Drugs or Chemicals Used. 


Nothing but a fine quality of well cured tobacco 
used in the manufacture of these goods. 


Sample Box of 12, 40c., prepaid to 
any part of the United States. 
Box of 100, $2.25, Charges Prepaid. 


The Quality Wil! Please You. Order To-day. 
Wheeling Stogie Cigar Co. 


WHEELING, W. VA. 








For PRESS CLIPPINGS... 


ON ALL SUBJECTS 


Picase address 


National Press 
Intelligence Co. 


32 PARK PLACE, 


P. O. Box 2747. New Yorke 





BARGAINS IN TYPEWRITERS. 


Business men can save much 
valuable time by using a Type- 

not be without 
one after once using. We fur- 
nish Remingtons, Smiths, Ham- 
monds anda! standardmachines 
at from $25 to $40, with f 
guarantee. New machines at 
Teduced prices. Will send ma- 
chine subject tutrial. Standard 
machines rented at $3 monthly. 
We also exchange and buy for cash, Desks, Cabinets 
sad Supplies at reduced prices. Send postal for illus- 


writer. You wil 





trated list of all standard machines. 


Consolidated Typewriter Exchange, 


241 Broadway, New Yor« City. 
Teephone, 5389 Cortlandt. 





and every convenience for about 5,000 
employees. 

The “fortunes of war” brought 
Fitzpatrick & Draper together as regi- 
mental comrades in the civil war. 
They have been tobacco manufactur- 
ers in Troy, N. Y., for thirty-three 
years and are doing a highly success- 
ful business. 

J. Schwap & Son, Dayton, O., are 
again enlarging and refurnishing their 
premises on Main St. M. Schwap is 
one of the keenest cigarmen in the 
West. 

“Another pocket cigarette machine 
has ‘been patented. Whatever its mer- 
its may be it is hoped that the ordinary 
man will adopt it. One out of sixteen 
can roll a cigarette without throwing 
people into a collapse; the other fif- 
teen perform with about the same skill 
and grace a prize porker would exhibit 
in writing his autobiography with a 
fountain pen. 

The Tower cigar factory of Duluth, 
Minn., has been acquired by G. S. Van 
Hatten, who has long had an interest 
in the business. He is an expert cigar- 
maker and successful business’ man- 
ager. 

The Government has decided that in 
lieu of the fifty cigars which incoming 
passengers from a foreign country 
may bring into the U. S. free of duty, 
they may bring 300 cigarettes. What 
official smoker arrived at this ratio of 
6 to 1? 

—A profound impression has been 
made in the cigar business world by 
a recent letter on the Cuban cigar 
question and the discussion of lower 
duties by Mr. Gustave Bock, of the 
Henry Clay and Bock & Co., Limited. 
The very high standing of this gentle- 
man as an authority on the subject 
gives his statement great weight and 
has attracted much general interest in 
commercial circles throughout the 
country. 

—Internal revenue receipts showed 
a falling off in tobacco for the last 
month published (July) of $1,369,623. 
It means nothing which is not easily 
explainable however. 

—The Cigarmakers’ International 
Union lately issued a circular which is 
a model of common sense. There 
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The Orior Box Opeser 
and Lid Rest is the only 
device of its kind on the 
market. 

It Pulls the Nail 

It Cuts the Stamp 

It Supports the Ld 

It Holds the Price Card 


- Fig. 2 
ENER AND REST TO DRAW NAIL 
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INS§RTING POINT OF LID REST IN BOX 


Manufacturers and Patentees 
READING, PA. 
U. S. A, 
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» heavy output... 





would "be few -strikes’ if ‘the young” 
unions and their followers took heed, 

to the principles‘and advice set forth - 
inthis admirable production.. 


' The Continental Tobacco Co. has 
declared its regular quarterly dividend 
of 134 per cent., payable Oct..1. 


—Mayor Tom Johnson. has de- , 
clined immortality—he refuses to al- ; 
low his name to be used.as a cigar: 
brand. On the other hand that choice ° 
spirit Mayor Black of McKeesport, 
Pa.,-is bound to live in the smoke if . 
not the hearts of his countrymen and ° 
has coyly submitted to having a brand . 
named in his honor. 


—The brilliant red and strikingly , 


‘unique trade mark of the: Ruy Lopez 


Co., so well known wherever high 
grade cigars are used, are this year 
more in evidence than usual. As a 
window display they lend themselves 
in the hands of even’a novice to the 
most effective kind of exhibition. A 
bulk dispiay on Broadway anl Cort- 
landt St. lately made a fine showing. 


—A change in the firm of E. M. 
Schwartz & Co.,.cigar manufacturers, 
of New York, is noted, whereby A. J. 
Weiler and Louis Frankin, late mem- 
bers of the firm, have been succeeded 
by J. B. Wertheim and F. R. Lewin, 
both thorough tobacco business men. 
An extension of the firm’s business is ° 
planned. 


—John W. Merriam, head of the 
famous “Sign of the Bull Dog” firm 
of cigar manufacturers, is now on a 
western trip in the interests of busi- 
ness and pleasure. The trip may ex- 
tend over a couple of months and to 
the coast.. A larger space -has lately ; 
been secured at the factory headquar- ‘ 
ters here, enabling the firm to consid- 
erably increase their already very 

—One of the late very heavy -incor- 
porations in the cigar world, is that of 
the Frisch Cigar Store Co., of New’ 
York, - capitalized at. $1,000,000. It 
takes over the cigar ‘stores in New 
York City, conducted by Frisch & Co.; 
and has already acquired other very 
preminent -retail..stores.:..The.people 
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CLEAR HAVANA CIGARS, 
CHAMBERS ST., WEST BROADWAY AND WARREN ST., 
57th STREET AND 6th AVENUE, NEW YORK. 135-139 WEST 424 STREET. 
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JUAN LA PAZ. WII. E. PARSONS, Je. 


La Belle Rosa 


(36 Sizes.) 


FLOR DE Bhat LA PAZ BEACONSFIELD 


(36 Sizes.) 


‘CLEAR HAVANA CIGARS 


ACKER, MERRALL & CONDIT, Distributors, 


Factory: No. 369, TAMPA, FLA. 
Offices: 92 West Broadway, 
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SOME DO—SOME DON’T 
DON’T BE A DON’T 


Register 
YOUR BRANDS 


A 
GOOD NAME 
FOR A CIGAR IS WORTH 
THOUSANDS OF 
DOLLARS. 


Protect 
Your 
Property 


The longer a brand is used the more valuable it 
becomes, and even though you have used an un- 
registered title for years, it may some day cost 
you considerable to establish your claim of 
ownership. 


Have Your Brands Registered 
For Your Own Good. 
We have the best and most up-to-date facilities 
for Registering Brands. and guarantee Superior 
Service in every particular. 


Registration with Sealed Certificate, $1.00 
Search, Resulting in Rejection, . . .25 


Cash to accompany all applications. 


The Smoker's Magazine Co., 


Times Building, New York. 














.: “ate 


back of the company and those in ex- 
ecutive charge of the various stores 
guarantee a large and exceedingly 
progressive business. 

—Lese majeste, might put a re- 
straint upon a comparison between the 
English Edward VII. and the Ameri- 
can J. Edward L., for, in point of 
looks, His Majesty of the Island obvi- 
ously suffers. If the new brand of 
fine Havanas shortly to be put upon 
the market by Austin, Nichols & Co. 
shall turn out to be as good as the 
medallion of the ever resourceful cigar 
department manager of the firm, J. 
Edward Cowles, in whose nonor the 
new brand is to be named, any possible 
apprehension as to their immediate 
success may be instantly dismissed. If 
any further guarantee were required 
it is supplied in the fact that P. Pohai- 
ski & Co. have their manufacture in 
hand. The sun should never set on 
the cigar kingdom of J. Edward the 
First. 

—Edward K. Jones, an executor 
and trustee under the will of the late 
Ferdinand Hirsch and a director of 
the Ferdinand Hirsch Co., has been 
elected President of the company, the 
other officers retaining their positions. 

—The enterprising Tobacco Trade 
Committee of Richmond, Va., has de- 
finitely decided upon a date at which 
to invite the tobacco trade to meet in 
that city. Invitations will be issued 
for Oct. 3d, 4th and 5th, the meeting 
to be held in the Tobacco Exchange. 
Big results are looked for from this 
notable move. 

—Fifty year four per cent. gold 
bonds are now being exchanged by the 
Consolidated Tobacco Co. for the 
common stock certificates of the 
American and Continental Cos. All 
you want is the certificates! 

—Such a trifle as $75,000 in stamps * 
doesn’t bother the lately formed Con- 
solidated Tobacco Co. That amount 
was required on a little mortgage of 
$150,000,000 given recently to secure 
an issue of bonds, whereas by waiting 
a very few days the law would have 
made the stamps unnecessary. 

THE SMoKer’s MaGazIne will 
make you a sure winner—$1 a year. 
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RLLPLARAARAPRPPAMLALOS LOLA LOLALE SES LOSEASERELLESSAEEAEAOEE 


P; Pohalski & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





SETITH 














IGARS 


At KEY WEST, FLA. 





NEW YORK OFFICE: 203 West Broadway. 
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‘Price List of 


“CAKE WALK” 
CIGARS. 


Ins. Long Packed Perroo PerM 


Londres. . . 43% 1-20 $3 50 $30.00. 


Gems . . . 4% 1*20 350 3000 

Puritanos . . 4% 1-20 350 3000 

Concha Extra . 4% 1-20 350 3000 

(Perfecto Shape 

Cenachas . . 4% 1-20 350 3000 
Alt Havana 

Boquet( Filled sed) 3% 1-20 3.00- 2800 


A discount of 5 per cent. is allowed 
for cash with order. Sent C. O. D. the 
above prices are net. 

Handsome Show Case Cards given 
free with each order of 500 or more. 
No attention paid to orders otherwise 
than as stated above. 

All goods strictly Hand Made—long 
Havana and Domestic Fillers, carefully 
blended and the finest quality of Suma- 
tra Wrappers. 

Our Guarantee Fiap with each box. 
Every box bears the Genuine Union 
Label. 


Hoping to be favored with your 
valued order, we are, 


Yours respectfully, 


JOHN J. ROTH, 


MANUPACTURER OF 


HIGH-GRADE CIG ARS, 


HAVANA.... 
No. 750-752 Penn Street, 


READING, PA. 





| 
| 


. Retailers’ Review. . 
X-CHIEF OF POLICE HAR- 
RISON, of. Akron, O., .has 
opened a neat ‘cigar store at 
Bowery and Exchange Sts. The chief 
should certainly be able to capture the 
trade. 
Canniff & Warring have had a re- 


markably successful year’s business as. 


successors to W. S. Hatfield, 8 Colden 
St., Newburg, N. Y. They handle a 
fine line of goods and are sole distrib- 
uting agents for some popular brands, 
including the Berkeley cigar. 

J. A. Lancaster & Co., Louisville, 


Ky., have at last got into their new re-" 


tail department on Main St., and make 
an_elegant showing. The premises are 
tastefully furnished, the stock well se- 
lected and artistically arranged. 


Some recent changes in New York: 


-F, M. Nive now has stand in drug 


store at 67 Wall St.; W. H: Rosedale 
has sold stand at 174 Broadway to 
Greenbaum & Hyans;.Dingfelder & 
Liblo have opened a branch store at 
112 Pearl St.; Equitable Cigar Co. has 
removed to 76 Park Place. 

Joseph Duroagia & Son have opened 
a very neat store at 60 N. Paint St., 
Chillicothe, O. 

Frank R. DuBois succeeded to the 
tobacco business of A. Lewis, 50 Cold- 


en St., Newburg, N. Y., on July Ist, 


and despite the quiet season has every 
reason to congratulate himself on Ins 
purchase. 

—L. Schuchman, of Jersey City, N. 
J., is a good example of what a man 
of push and ability can do, opposition 
or no. Two years ago he occupied an 
eight foot store just starting out, 
while to-day he is doing a rousing 


trade in a big store at 57 Newark Ave.,. 


and adding customers every day. 

—Something like a panic occurred 
among the delegates to the New Jersey 
State Federation of Labor, 
opened at Camden a few days since, 
when the monstrous fact was discov- 
ered that not a union-made cigar was 
to be had in town. They held their 
breath until runnets were dispatched 
to a neighboring town and returned 
with the sacred product. 
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ADIRONDACK: 
== |OUNTAINS | 





2,000 

FEET 

ABOVE @ 
THE i 
SEA..... 


PURE AIR—DELIGHTFULLY COOL AND 
BRACING—NO HUMIDITY. 


" ! 
RAINBOW LAKE INN 


ON RAINBOW LAKE 


in the heart of the Adirondacks, { 
between Loon Lake and Paul ¢ 
Smith’s,on the New York Central and § 
Hudson River Railroad, and is conveniently { 


BR ete ten art resort, situated ‘ 


reached in a few hours on through 


express ( 
teains by those seeking U6 wt we wt Ft | 


RECREATION, REST 

AND HEALTH......... 
BOATING vt tt ut 
BATHING st vt vt vt vt The 
DRIVING vt vt t vt vt ~~ dich 


LAWN TENNIS 2 Fishing 














TROUT FISHING % 2 At no other coa- 








DEER HUNTING = menstaias is 


BEAUTIFUL SCENERY 





EXCELLENT CUISINE | gus. . 





Special rates and handsomely illustrated ‘ 
circular, containing full particulars, mailed ¢ 
free upon request. i % 3 ot tt ot ; 


Rainbow Lake Tun, 


, Franklin County. 





eilipied 
tal yt 
-RFEs = oo 


RAINBOW, N. ¥. | 





YOU CAN | 


By our New Method, ad a technical 
Owledge of music is made unneces- 
Sary, enabling you to Play A Piano 
"By Sight" or "By Zar* without long 

d tedious study. 

The Method consists of 72 Chords, 
beins; 24 Full Accompaniments,---one 
for Every Key, both Major ami Mino 
--fully Tllustrated by Diagrams o 
Piano Keyboarm, Notes, Letters,Etc. 


This Simplified Method is now i 


has ever been returned; because it 
is exactly as represented --- being 
simple, complete and instructive. 
It will delight you, surprise and 
entertain your friends, and brigh- 
ten many a@ dull hour. 
FULL INSTRUCTIONS, DIAGRAMS, 
ORGAN, By Prepaid Mail, 254. . 
Success is assured in every par- 
icular, and you run no risk, as we 
uarantee Satisfaction, or money is 
efunded without question. 
The Booklet is neatly printed and 
und, and will prove the Best lit- 
le investment you ever made. 
You've always wanted to Play your 


owmn Accompaniments---Now You May. 


2f Stemps accepted Order Todsy. 
The Spencer Co., 
14} Nasson St, 
Kerwe Sor, VU.SK. 
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Wanted... 
A Hustler 


We want a hustling representative 
for THE SMOKER’s MAGAZINE in 
) your city, and havea magnificent prop- 
osition for you that will increase your 
regular income largely. f 
It is easy work and profitable em- ‘ 
ployment, and will take but little of i 
your spare time. If you are in the 
trade it will prove an especially attrac- ‘ 
tive side line for you; while if youcan- 
not take it up, please show this to some 
bright young man and have him write 
ts at once for particulars and liberal “) 
terms. 
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THE SMOKER’S MAGAZINE, 
Times Building, 
NEW YORK. 


> 


Telephone: 
3707 Cortlandt. 
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CAPT. DELATUHR 
Isa mixed Havana and Sumatra wrapper sc. cigar at 
$25 per M to the trade. 
It is better than the high price sc. 
ciga s that you help to advertise. 

Call and get a sample box of socigars for $1.25, and you 
wili be convinced of their value and 
duplicate your order. 

A. PLATEK & CO., 
Manufacturers of High Grade Cigars 
62 FULTON STREET, - ° ° - « NEW YORK 





IT SATISFIES SMOKERS. 


EL UNITO, cis. 


Comb'nation Filler—Sumatra Wrapper. 


$30 per MM. Everyone says it’s worth more Please 
write for samples to-day. 


BENJ. DAVIDSON, Masstacturer ot Fine Cigars, 


1029 Myrtle Avenue, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








JOS. ABRAHAMS, . 


LEAF TOBACCO 


Wholesale and Retail. 
202-204 Peari Street, and 113 Maiden Lane, 
NEW YORK. 
TELEPHONE 3361A JOHN. 








Short Smokes. 


F so much importance is tobacco in 
Europe, that both its cultivation 
and manufacture are practically 

under governmental ‘supervision. In 
France, Austria-Hungary, Italy and 
Spain, it is a state monopoly, while in 
other countries it is a very large item 
in the vital matter of means whereby 
revenue may be raised. When it comes 
to imposing taxes, governments think 
highly of tobacco. 

Oregon. is the only State in the 
Union so far, which manufactures ci- 
gars out of pine needles. The sugar 
pine grows in Southern Oregon, and it 
is claimed that from the needles of 
these alone can the right kind of fibre 
be made. The industry is a German 
idea, German machinery being im- 
ported for its manufacture. It proved, 
however, quite useless, from the fact 
that the American needles are much 
larger than the German. Consequent- 
ly American machinery of special de- 
sign was made, and does the work ad- 
mirably. The cigars have a pine needle 
flavor, and are particularly recom- 
mended to people with asthmatic ten- 
dencies. An exceedingly interesting 
exhibit may be seen at the Pan-Amer- 
ican. 

Here is a case of what you might 
call acute self-sacrifice—for a cabman 
in particular. A big son’ of the Em- 
erald Isle was driving a traveler not 
long ago who smoked cigarettes, and 
smoked them as nervous people do— 
in installments, lighting about 16 
matches for one cigarette, never feel- 
ing sure whether it is actually light- 
ed then. From his riding eminence, 
the cabman looked down through the 
open cover at the nervous smoker, and 
an awful look of disgust overspread 
his wide features, and settled upon the 
corners of his mouth. Finally, when 
his destination was reached and cabby 
was tendered his fare with something 
on the side, “Shure it’s no fare I'll take 
from yez,” he said, “I never charge 
byes at all. Men smoke cigars, and 
byes cigarettes,” and he drove off, the 
horse atoning for his owner’s bitter 
renunciation of a fare on principle. 
The martyrs are not all dead. 
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We Pay Freight 


to any part of U. S. on 


M. Barranco y Ca’s — 


CELEBRATED 
Key West Cigars 
at these unheard of prices : 
Puritanos 
eros per 
Regalia Chica 
Rothschilds | 1,000 
Capitales, $30 per 1,000. 
Terms Strictly c. &. D. 





Our “ MEXICANO” Sells at Sight. 


It isa Mexican Londre at $30 per 1,000, and 
we want you totry it. It will pay you. 


A. J. BENAIM & SON, 


Established 36 years, 
81 Bleecker St., New York, U.S. A. 








Your Show Window 
NEEDS A SIGN? 


We make many styles of ENAMELED LETTERS 
and fully illustrate them in our CAi1 ALOGUE. 
PLAIN 


THIS CUT. 
2 inch, 4 cents, 
© ih cents 
4 °** 8cents 
5 ‘* 10 cents 
6 ** 12cents 
Each, 


including 
necessar 
cement for 
at‘aching to 
glass. 
Other Styles 
in Stock. 






or Red) 
Royal Blue, 
etc., at 


SPECIAL PRICES on ADVERTISING CONTRACTS 


Also, ENAMELED STEEL SIGNS, HOUSE and 
ROOM NUMBERS. NAME PLATES, 
DGOR PLATES, ETC. 


We will be pleased to correspond with you. 
A. V. TAYLOR & CO., 
Manufacturing Enamelers. Cincinnati, Ohio. 








BLOCK LIKE | 











YOUD STATIONERY PLAYS AN IMPORTANT 
nel TAL SUC ESS o 20 BISINESS 


A FINELY ENGRAVED LETTER HEAD 
AT THE SIMPLE COST OF PRESS WORK 
NO EXPENSE FOR THE ENGRAVING 


PARTICULARS BECK ENGRAVING- CO. 
147 NTHLOTH ST, PHILA, PA. 











D 





Address, Art Bureau. 


25 Celebrated Paintings 


Reproduced on heavy 


late paper, size 9x12, suitable for 


AWING ROOM. LIBRARY and BED ROOM. | We 
w'll mail the 25, readv for framing, on receipt of $1.00 
in st mps or mone. order. 


THE BECK ENGRAVING COMPANY, 


147-149-151 North Tenth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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PRICES OF HAVANA CIGARS. 





La Antiguedad. 
















































cigars, on which the high cuty is based. 












These prices are subject to change without notice, and may vary according to the weight of the 
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Racine Paper Goods Co., 


RACINE, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 





D 
THE PARMENTER IMPROVED 


GC" CIGAR POCKETS 


Convenient in every way and acknowledged by manufacturers 
and retailers everywhere to be the best and cheapest method of 
advertising cigars: SURE to be distributed. 


These Cigar Pockets te made under and are broadly 
protected by Eight United States 


Patents, and other patents are now pending. 





They are also protected by letters patent in Canada, England, 
France, Belgium and Germany. 


Our Mr. O. L. Parmenter is the pioneer inventor in this line, 
and our patents broadly protect many constructions and variations 
in the line of 


Paper CIGAR POCKETS or Pouches, 





— We want YOU to send for samples and prices. 





Piease mention Tuz Smoxer’s MaGazine to advertisers. 

















The Improved 


BOSTON: 
aM GARTER 


ba a) Ais an Essential of the 
SALT LAKE. 7 4 Well-Dressed Man. 


ALWAYS EASY 
A land rich in minerals, grains. fruits 


and vegetables, developed from the sage EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 
brush by industrious. and intelligent pin /3 

labor; a city unique in its location and THE ¥ 
its character, having a delightful climate y. 





CUSHION 
BUTTON 


«CLASP 
NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES, ; Lies flat to the leg — 
never slips, tears nor unfastens. 


and every other inducement for a'sojourn 
there _ Reached by the through connec- 
tions of the 


Py Pg! Ma 4o-Page Ti}msrgated Catalogue 
of the “Four-Trac eries,” New Yor en- . 
tral’s books of travel and education, will be sent , THE NAME “BOSTON. GARTER’ 
free, post-paid, to any address on receipt of a r is stamped on every loop. 
postage stamp, by george H. Daniels, General a = 

assenger Agent, New York Central Railroad, 


Grand Central Station, New York. Sold Everywhere 


Sample Pair, Silk 50c, Cotton 25c. 
ailed on receipt of price. 











GEO. FROST CO. Makers 
Boston, Mass. 











PEESELEESSES ESE LESS 


: , 
Metropolitan Tobacco (ompany, 
i 


OFFICE AND MAIN DEPOT: 


134-136 Grand Street, Corner Crosby, 
NEW YORK. 


+ >< 


BRANCHES : 


313 West 125th St., New York. 334 Gold St., Brooklyn 
319 E. Houston St., New York. 137 Duffield St., Brooklyn. 
9-11 Warburton Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 197 Graham Ave., Brooklyn. 


11s RICHMOND TERRACE, PORT RICHMOND, STATEN ISLAND. 
PVRS SIS SIS SITIIFI SIS SSIIISISST SSS FITS SFSS IFII ISS SITIT IF FF9OS 


é 
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Pure Habana Segars 


We recommend as being always re- 
liable and “‘Uncommonly Good.’’ 


-.-- SEGARS THAT SELL.... 


Waldorf-Astoria Segar Co., 


34th St. and 5th Ave., New York. 














GED. L. STORM & 60, 


24-26 MURRAY ST., 
.-. NEW YORK. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


No 


Straiton § Storm Zo. 


Kerbs, Wertheim 
§ Scbiffer 


Gonzalez, Mora § Zo. 


SALAADERAEADODESELESE 











Pn acaasl 


is 


POT COOH EEN HL THVT FFE PHEFESVEHEFEPHHESFVHESSE: 





ESTABLISHED 1857. 


‘Costliest Because Best.” 


CLEAR HAVANA 
M. Stachelberg & Co., 


383 and 385 West Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 











